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THE SECRET LIFE OF THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES? 


By A. P. ELKIN 


eo understand any people we must have a thorough knowledge 

of its language and of its laws and customs. The former is a 
pathway to the people’s soul, its “‘ universe of discourse,” its 
customary ways of thinking, its outlook on life, and its manner of 
social intercourse. The laws and customs are of importance, not 
so much because they tell us how the particular people usually 
conducts itself in various circumstances, but because they perform 
definite functions in the social life of the people, helping to maintain 
its cohesion. And it is this social function of a people’s laws and 
customs which must be understood by students and practical workers 
alike. 

But in the case of the Australian aborigines, and, of course, 
of some other races too, it is not enough to understand the language, 
laws and customs ; the secret life with its complex of beliefs, rites, 
customs, duties, and even languages, must also be understood. 
Indeed, unless this is done the real drive behind many laws and 
customs will always remain a mystery. To know what the aborigines 
do and how they do it is very interesting, but to know the meaning 
and the “why” is much more interesting, and is, moreover, of 





1This paper was read before Section F (Anthropology) at the Sydney meeting 
of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, 
August 1932. 
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fundamental importance to all who are concerned with the race. A 
person may spend a lifetime amongst them, employing, feeding, 
clothing and teaching them, and end up with nothing but the most 
superficial knowledge. I have met some white persons who have 
been acclaimed by their fellows as the greatest living authorities on 
the aborigines. A few words have sufficed to show that they are 
cognizant of little more than the existence of the secret side of native 
life. And, what is more, the aborigines themselves have been quite 
aware of this ignorance. But such is their loyalty to their secrets 
that they never drop a hint to the white “ authority ”’ of the great 
world of native thought and sanction of which he is really unaware. 
The old custodians of secret knowledge sit in the camp sphinx-like, 
watching with eagle eye the effect of white contact on the young men, 
and deciding how much of the knowledge of their fathers they can 
with safety entrust to them, and just when the imparting of secrets 
can most effectively be made. If the time is never propitious, then 
the secrets die with the old men, and though they die in sorrow, 
knowing that the old rites and myths will pass into oblivion and that 
the tribe is doomed to extinction, yet they die triumphantly, having 
been loyal to their trust. 

Can we, then, ever hope to learn these secrets, that is, apart 
from the few scraps which are from time to time gathered from the 
remnants and derelicts of almost defunct tribes? I believe that 
we can, and, in fact, we have already succeeded in some slight degree, 
but complete success demands a thorough knowledge of the language, 
and a sympathetic understanding of the laws and customs of the 
tribe concerned, and then such tact and sincerity and grip of the 
principles of secret and sacred societies as will win the confidence of 
the tribal custodians, ~f the men of highest degree. And this should 
also be the policy of the missionary or other person who feels called 
upon to reform native social life and customs. For he must under- 
stand the people whom he desires to influence, and he must have the 
confidence and assistance of those whose influence in the tribe is 
paramount, and whom he should desire to have as his colleagues, 
and not as his opponents. It is they who must be won over, 
influenced or converted first if lasting or satisfactory results are 
to be gained. 
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The usual policy of getting the children into the mission com- 
pound and school and watching them carefully does not necessarily 
meet with the same success as does the nurture of the young in our 
own civilized society. The parents, still nomads, are often willing 
enough to leave their children in the mission until they have reached 
puberty, but they then desire them to take their place as members 
of the tribe. The girls have been promised in marriage, and unless 
the promises be kept a general disturbance of social equilibrium must 
occur. The boys must now commence their progress through the 
various stages of initiation which will make them good men and 
real members of the tribe, inwardly as well as outwardly, and which 
will enable them to take their place in those rituals which are essential 
to the life and well-being of the community. The lads themselves 
as a result of the hints given them desire to move along the secret 
path of mystic progress, and to become true men; and the more 
the missionary may try to persuade them against such a step, and the 
more he condemns the secret rites, the more they are drawn to follow 
the path already trodden by the old men. What happens in such a 
case is that there arises in the young men’s minds a dichotomy of 
authority. They respect the missionary or employer both for what 
he is, and for the material and other kindness shown by him. But 
their allegiance is given to their fathers and the old men, and their 
real interest is in that world of secret life and action which stretches 
far back into the days of the great heroes of old and forward beyond 
death itself. 

Two alternatives follow this conflict of allegiances. The 
missionary or civilizing agent may be successful in putting an end 
to initiation and other secret rites, or in getting such a grip over the 
rising generation that the old men make the initiation a mere form 
and not an entry into the full secret life of the tribe. Such a result 
implies a breakdown of tribal authority and of those social principles 
which hold the tribe together, and in Australia this is the accompani- 
ment, and a cause, of tribal extinction. The other alternative is, 
for a period at least, the failure of the civilizing agent. The old men 
and the glamour of the secret life win. The missionary may, as in 
cases known to me, be quite unaware of this, for he is apt to rely on 


outward conformity to his demands and teaching, and if he is not 
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conversant with the language and secrets of the tribe he cannot do 
otherwise. But slowly and surely, step by step, the young fellow is 
advancing along the secret path, and in heart is getting further and 
further away from the white man’s doctrines and view of life. See 
him this morning outwardly playing his part on station or in mission 
compound or service. See him again this afternoon completely 
wrapped up in a secret rite and the exposition of a sacred myth by 
the old men—perhaps less than a mile from the mission or station 
in distance, but an age away in mind. Yes, see him there, and you 
will know where he finds meaning for life, sanction for conduct and 
hope for the future. And unless the tribe breaks down, or is broken 
down, he will sooner or later spend a great deal of his time wandering 
over the haunts sanctified by the wanderings of the great heroes of 
old, and performing the sacred rites on which the life of the tribe and 
nature depend. 

What then is this secret life of the Australian aborigines ? 
It is the life apart, and yet the life which inspires the secular doings 
of every day. It is a life of ritual and mythology, of sacred sites and 
objects. It is the life in which man really finds his place in society 
and in nature; in which he is brought in touch with the invisible 
things of the world of the past, present, and future. Every now and 
then we find the tribe going apart from the workaday world. A 
special general camp is arranged where the women remain unless 
some of them are called up to play a subsidiary part in a ceremony. 
Then the men go on half a mile or so to a secret site where they 
spend hours, or may be days and weeks, singing and performing 
rites, and, in some cases, even eating and sleeping there. Of course, 
such retreats are not arranged in haphazard fashion, but only after 
due consultation of the elders, and when the necessary authorities 
and performers can be present. 


INITIATION RITES 


The secret rites are of three main types: initiation, historical, 
and increase. The details of initiation rites differ somewhat in 
various parts of Australia. Thus circumcision was an important 
feature in central and north-west Australia, tooth-evulsion in New 
South Wales, depilation south of the Murray, cicatrization in South 
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Australia and eastern Queensland, and the tying of arm-ligatures in 
parts of Western Australia. Likewise there are what can be called 
regional differences in other ceremonies associated with initiation. 
But I mention the physical operations because a number of white 
folk imagine that the operation is the initiation, and that if they have 
been present at a circumcision or tooth-knocking ceremony they 
really do understand aboriginal secrets. These bodily operations, 
however, are not the important thing. In some tribes some of them 
are performed at the ordinary camp corroboree ground, and in some 
tribes again they are of the mildest nature. Of course, they have a 
meaning of their own, though it is often difficult to see what this is, 
and the natives cannot always help us. But what is of importance 
about initiation is that step by step, usually through five stages or 
more, the young fellow is admitted further into the secret life of 
mythology, ceremony, sanctuary and sacred symbol. 

The general outlines of the rites are much the same everywhere. 
The novice is taken from the camp in some prescribed manner, and 
in many tribes accompanies the messenger when summoning groups 
to the rite. The women make a show of resistance when he is taken 
from the camp, and at other times during the ceremonies cry and 
mourn as though for the dead. A combat, mainly ceremonial in 
nature, is a common feature, but this usually occurs at all big meetings 
when opportunity is taken to mention and settle grievances. This 
leads to a general fight, after which amicable relations are restored 
in readiness for the sacred ceremonies ahead. The sign of this is a 
feast, and in south-eastern Queensland this used to be cannibalistic 
in nature, the body of any person killed in the combat being thus 
disposed of. In this region cannibalism was a regular burial 
ceremony. 

The novice is secluded from the camp and general life of the 
tribe, and is under the direction and care of a guardian who is usually 
related to him as wife’s brother in the classificatory sense. In some 
tribes known to me a special vocabulary is used between the novice 
and this person, both now and right through life. The novice must 
also observe certain taboos on food and speech. Indeed, in some 
ceremonies in some tribes he is regarded as dead and so is unable to 
speak or feed himself. He has to undergo one or more ordeals such 
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as the operations already mentioned; he may be thrown upin the air, 
smoked, roasted, thrashed, or mocked. A blood rite is usually 
performed at a late stage in the series of rites, though in north-western 
tribes it is also a sign of candidature, and the novice may be anointed 
with blood drawn from the arm veins of the fully initiated, or be 
smeared with red-ochre. This may happen more than once. In 
the north-west this is associated with a blood-drinking ritual. In 
both cases it is a sacramental means by which the candidate is brought 
into tribal life ; a living blood-bond is thus made. Ritual washings 
also occur, usually with the idea of removing all trace of the sacred 
before returning to ordinary camp life. 

The more directly inward and social side of the rites includes 
instruction in social law and moral behaviour ; permission to marry 
and attend tribal councils; the right to that form of burial which 
in some tribes is reserved for the fully initiated ; and above all, the 
revelation of tribal secrets, including the emblems, both temporary 
and permanent, such as sacred designs, figures, bullroarers and other 
secret objects, sacred sites, rites, and myths. Finally a new name 
is given, which is symbolic of the person’s new life and status. 

A detailed examination of these rites and ceremonies shows 
that they exhibit firstly, such negative features as seclusion, taboos, 
ritual death, operations and ordeals, and secondly, a number of 
positive features which may be summed up by saying that the newly 
initiated person is brought into the full life of the tribe, of its heroes 
and ancestors, and into possession of its secrets which are life-giving 
mysteries. In other words, both with regard to certain individual 
ceremonies, and with regard to the general theme of the rites, the idea 
expressed is that which is common to all initiation rites, namely, a 
death and a rising or new birth, which not only has present 
significance in that the person has died to his past life and has been 
raised to a fuller life, a life of the sacred, but also has future reference, 
namely to death and the hereafter. 

Finally, we may sum up the initiation ceremonies as follows : 
(1) They express the importance of the individual to the tribe, not 
so much because he makes one more, for a girl is not initiated and 
yet she also makes one more, but because he is an inheritor of the 
sacred rites and myths of the tribe, which are believed to be of 
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fundamental importance to the tribe. (2) The rites give the 
individual a social personality, making him realize his position in, 
and value to, society. (3) They provide a transition rite during the 
difficult period of puberty and adolescence, giving the young fellow 
that discipline, guidance, and gradual feeling of enhancement which 
is so valuable in the development of character. (4) They have a 
positive social value for the tribe or group as a whole, for since the 
rites centre the thoughts and feelings of all on their common symbols 
and myths and hopes, and since they do this in a specially prepared 
secret setting and atmosphere, they do create and renew feelings and 
experiences of social unity and cohesion ; they strengthen respect 
and awe for moral and social sanctions, and they sanctify hope for 
the future, both in this life and the life after death. 


THE SECRET LIFE AND BURIAL 


The last point reminds us that the secret life into which a 
person is initiated has an important bearing on the burial ritual. 
This is especially noticeable in some tribes. Thus amongst the 
northern Aranda a depression is made in that side of the grave 
mound which faces a person’s spirit-home, a knowledge of which was 
revealed to him at his initiation. Amongst the tribes of the north- 
east of South Australia the songs which belong to the deceased’s 
patrilineal cult-totem are sung by persons of his own totem and 
preferably of his own moiety.2, A somewhat similar totemic ceremony 
seems to have been performed in earlier days amongst the Madutara, 
one of the Aluridja group, on the west of Lake Eyre, where an actor 
was adorned to represent the deceased’s cult-totem. In the Mungarai 
tribe of North Australia the corpse is placed in a log coffin which is 
adorned with a design of the deceased’s totem, and set up in a secret 
ground where totemic ceremonies associated with the deceased’s 
sub-section and totem are performed.® 

The ritual is much the same among the tribes of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, such as the Mara, Anula, and Binbinga. After the 





*In these tribes the moieties are matrilineal, and therefore members of any one 
patrilineal cult-totem are found in both moieties. 

’Baldwin Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, London, 
1914, 251 sq. 
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ceremonies belonging to the ancestor of the deceased person’s totemic 
clan have been performed his bones are enclosed in a log coffin which 
is decorated with his totemic design. Finally, after a ceremony 
around the coffin, it is placed in the boughs of a tree by the side of a 
waterhole. And so the individual is gathered to his totem.* Amongst 
the Warramunga the final burial ceremony followed on the 
performance of a long series of secret totemic ceremonies belonging 
to the deceased person’s own moiety. It consisted of the breaking 
and interring of an arm bone of the dead person in a small pit beside 
a design of one or more of these totems drawn on the ground. The 
spirit is now supposed to return to its spirit-home, and as in all tribes 
of the centre, north and north-west of the continent, this spirit-home 
is associated with the heroes of the long-past time, who introduced 
the secret ritual as well as bestowed material benefits on the tribe.® 

Again an examination of the burial rites in many tribes shows 
that certain rites, such as tree-exposure of the corpse and final burial 
of the bones in the north-western region of the continent, or the 
drying, carrying, and final burial of the corpse in eastern Australia, 
are reserved for the fully initiated ; and if this is not so now in some 
tribes the customs certainly suggest that it was so formerly, before 
the particular rite spread to a wider circle of people. Moreover, 
these burial rites are associated with the fate of the dead ; the tree- 
exposure ritual with a return to the totemic centre, an earthly spirit- 
home, and the drying and at least temporary preservation of the 
body with a future life in the sky world where the culture-heroes of 
eastern tribes (such as Baiame and Nurunderi) reside. The point is 
that initiation into the secret life of the tribe is causally related 
to certain features of the burial ritual and to a person’s fate after 
death. In other words, initiation avails for the future life as well 
as for the present. The two conceptions seem to be brought together 
in the custom of some tribes of eastern Australia from the Wiradjuri 
on the Murrumbidgee in New South Wales northward to the tribes 
near Maryborough in Queensland. They mark the trees around a 
burial (interment) ground with various patterns, and some of them 





*Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 
London, 1904, 173 sq., 552 sq. 
5Thid. 
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also mark the initiation ground in the same way. This not only 
suggests that initiation is a death, but also that actual death belongs 
to the same world of thought as does initiation. Moreover, in both 
rituals the person initiated or buried, as the case may be, is brought 
into touch with the sky. In fact, the zig-zag and other patterns on 
the trees are said to be paths connecting the earth and sky. 


This association of initiation rites with burial and the life after 
death is another reason why those rites mean so much to the men 
of the tribe and why they must not be ignored nor lightly set aside 
by civilizing agents. Indeed, the rituals of our own religious and 
secret organizations suggest that, pruned of their cruder elements, 
the initiation rites of the aborigines might well be of positive social 
and religious value in the process of civilizing them. 


HISTORICAL RITES 


Historical rites purport to portray in song and action the doings 
and travels of the great tribal heroes and ancestors. They are a 
re-enactment of the deeds of these beings, though only in symbolical 
manner. In this way the sacred history is preserved and handed on ; 
and because the historical legends recount the enactment and 
institution of customs, laws, rites and beliefs, the performance of 
these rites serves to strengthen the moral and social sanctions of 
the tribe. This result is heightened by the very atmosphere and 
emotional setting of the rites. It all happens in secret. Performers, 
and generally, too, the singers, are specially adorned. Sacred 
symbols of the bullroarer and ¢/uruga type are produced; others 
of a temporary nature, such as wamtya, are made, and all are handled 
or gazed upon with the utmost reverence.* Sacred blood from the 
arm-vein is used in decoration, and in the more central and north- 
western parts of the continent a number of the men present suddenly 
jump up during the singing and drawing blood from their subincised 
penes, dance backwards and forwards with both arms raised. This 
seems to be a way of expressing the emotion aroused by the sacred 


story. 





*] am, of course, speaking of uncivilized natives, or “ civilized’ natives who 
have retained their secret life im toto. 
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The tribal possession of sacred myths and rites is divided among 
the cult-totem clans of which it consists. Thus it is not the task of a 
professional sacred or priestly class to memorize and preserve the 
traditions, but of all the initiated men of the tribe, according to a 
principle of division of labour. The cult-totems are always local, 
that is, each is associated with a definite portion of tribal territory, 
and therefore each totemic clan is custodian of the myths and rites 
which describe the doings of the heroes of old in its particular locality. 
This also means that the full story of even one hero is divided among 
a number of local hordes, as say in western South Australia, or even 
amongst a number of tribes as in the north-eastern part of the same 
State. It is interesting to notice in the singing of a sacred 
mythological cycle first one singer lead, and then, say half-an-hour 
or more later, another from the next horde take up the lead. Such 
facts as these serve to bind the tribe or groups of tribes together by 
the strongest of ties, namely the inheritance and custodianship of 
complementary chapters of a common myth and series of rites. 

These secret myths and rites can be looked at from various 
points of view according to their reference. They are historical 
and local; they are significant for the present and the future, and 
are moral and social in function. They are denoted by a term, such 
as altfiwva (Aranda), dzugur (Aluridja), bugari (Karadjeri), lalan 
(Ungarinyin), which has a number of meanings, all of which, however, 
are summed up in the long-past time when the culture-heroes and 
ancestors introduced the tribal culture and instituted its rites and 
laws. It is the time of sanctions, and to say that a custom or law is 
dgugur is to ascribe to it final sanction. Such a rule must not be 
broken. On the other hand, a custom which is not dzugur, that is, 
was not instituted in the heroic age, and therefore is not mentioned 
in the myths, can be changed. It is only man-made. Thus, one old 
informant repeatedly assured me that the four-section system of his 
tribe was only a made-up thing and the rules of descent did not 
matter. But one morning he came to me and said, “ I’ve got it.” 
He had remembered or was reminded of a sacred myth in which the 
sections and their descent were mentioned. 

The same term (dzugur, bugari, etc.) also means dreaming, or 
dream. But to the aborigines this does not signify mere phantasy, 
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but spiritual reality. A man’s dreaming is his share of the secret 
myths and rites, of the historical traditions, of the old or eternal 
dream-time. And again over a vast area of Australia the term, 
or one term, for cult-totem is this very term which denotes dreaming,’ 
and the long-past heroic-age. Thus a person’s cult-totem denotes 
his own particular share of the secret knowledge and life of the tribe, 
a possession which entails the responsibility of curatorship. Further, 
as already stated, this totem has not only historical and heroic 
reference, but also local reference ; that is, it is associated with a 
definite area of tribal territory. Thus a person’s cult-totem 
(kangaroo, black snake, etc.) links him to the locality in which the 
culture-hero or ancestor of that totem travelled, performed certain 
actions and it may be, instituted rites and customs. The culture- 
hero belongs to the same totem, and is mostly conceived as both 
human and animal. In some myths the former characteristic 
predominates, and in others the latter. Thus, the totemite’s own 
personal share of the heroic period is associated with a definite area 
of country. He must preserve and hand on that share. More 
especially in this connection is he concerned with the definite sites 
within the area which are particularly associated with the creative 
and more important acts of the hero. When he visits these he is 
deeply affected—his reaction is one of reverence, awe, and faith. 
But how does any one person come to have a particular cult- 
totem and so to be especially associated with a particular totemic 
locality ? The answer varies slightly in different regions, but in 
any case is associated in some way with conception and birth. Thus 
a person’s totemic country may be the locality where the mother 
first realized that she had conceived, or it may be the locality of 
birth, or the father’s own totemic country, or the country where the 
father ‘‘ found ” his child—in spirit form, of course—in a vision of 
the day or night. Through this association of locality with concep- 
tion or birth or “‘ finding ’’ he enters into his own cult-totem with its 
heritage of myth and ritual, of sanction and hope. These ways of 
inheriting the totem are at bottom all local, though through the 





7This dreaming must be distinguished from the dream totem, though in some 
tribes it is also used in the latter sense, that is, as a person’s symbol in other people's 
dreams. 
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custom of patrilocal marriage they tend to become patrilineal, and 
in time do actually become patrilineal. This is especially noticeable 
in regions where the natives have moved a good deal from their own 
horde-areas, more particularly as a result of white settlement and 
employment. A father’s cult-totem and country is passed on to his 
children, though it seems to be necessary for him to “ find ” his future 
child in spirit-form associated in a dream or vision with that country. 
But whatever the detail as to the form of descent, it is causally 
related to the belief in the pre-existence of spirits. In many tribes, 
again, perhaps in most, the home of the pre-existent spirits of any 
one totem is in the locality of that totem. 

In other words, the bond between a person and his (or her) 
country is not merely geographical or fortuitous, but living and 
spiritual and sacred. His country is the home of his spirit, and was 
its home in its pre-existent state. Further, it is the symbol of, and 
gateway to, the great unseen world of heroes, ancestors, and life- 
giving powers which avail for man and nature. But the real know- 
ledge and significance of this belongs to the secret life, and is only 
revealed to the initiated. This, however, adds to its importance, 
for it throws around it that glamour, sanctity, and mystery which 
is so valuable in the case of moral and social sanctions. 


INCREASE RITES 


Increase rites are now usually referred to as talu rites, the name 
applied to them by the Kariera of Western Australia. They have 
first of all an historical reference, in that they are usually performed 
at sites sanctified by some deed or memorial of the culture-heroes. 
The rite is usually a repetition of one instituted and performed by 
these heroes. Indeed, its efficacy is almost wholly bound up with a 
correct reproduction of the dzugur rite, even though the meaning 
of many of the words and ceremonies is not known. Again, in a few 
instances, for example, in the Warramunga tribe, the mere perform- 
ance of the series of ceremonies connected with a particular totem, 
and without any rit.s of a magical nature performed at a sanctuary, 
is believed to have the same effects as the more complex talu rites. 
The purpose of these is to ensure an increase of the natural species 
associated with the totem, and so ensure the future of the tribe. 
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The rites differ in details in various regions, but the most 
important features are much the same everywhere. They are secret 
and are therefore performed by the fully initiated, though here and 
there, as amongst the Karadjeri, women may be present and perhaps 
play some part if neither human blood nor sacred emblems are used. 

Further, the performers belong to the cult totem associated with 
the species which is to be increased, though in parts of the Kimberley 
Division, north-western Australia, and of central Australia, the 
director, or “‘ owner,” of a particular local ¢alu ceremony may not 
really belong to the totem which is to be increased. He is generally 
the headman of the yura or country of the local horde in which the 
particular ¢alu site happens to be, for sometimes ¢alu sites of more than 
one totem are found in one horde-country, just as there may not be 
any insome gura. But sucha person is not necessarily headman of all 
the talu, the sites which are situated in his own gura. Generally 
speaking he only becomes headman of a ¢alu other than that connected 
with his own cult-totem if all the local male members of the latter have 
died, and if one of them handed the rite and position on to him. 
Moiety rules also enter into these ceremonies, but there is no need 
to discuss them in this paper. 

These rites are almost always performed at secret sites which 
have been sanctified by mythology and are therefore definitely 
associated with the great culture-heroes or ancestors. These sites 
are believed to be the homes of the spirits of the particular species 
concerned, either because the hero or ancestor performed talu there 
or because he or a great representative of the totem left part or all 
of his body at the spot. In other words, the belief in the pre-existence 
of spirits expresses the aboriginal philosophy of nature and natural 
species as well as of man, and lies at the base of the increase rites. 
The pre-existent spirits live at the sacred sites, and the purpose of the 
rites is to send them out into, or make them available for, the various 
totemic species or even man himself. The actions and words 
frequently make this quite obvious. The performers actually throw 
dust or stones from the spirit-home, mentioning as they do so the 
name of the species, along with words to the effect that it is to increase 
or grow in various places referred to by name. Or again, after such 
words have been uttered, the totemites may take a mixture consisting 
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of dust and, say, human blood from the ¢alu sanctuary and distribute 
it in places where the increase of the species or natural object is 
desired and normally occurs. 


A very common feature in these rites is the use of human blood 
(or red ochre and animal fat as a substitute) which is usually applied 
to the standing stone or other symbol of the species, and which is 
really its spirit-home. This apparently renews and strengthens the 
blood-bond between the totem and the totemites and incidentally 
gives life and strength to the totem. Other features are the special 
decorations of the performers and the use in many cases of sacred 
tfuruga of wood or stone which symbolize the totemic hero and the 
life of the species. These are handled and cared for with the greatest 
reverence. In some tribes again, such as in central Australia 
(Aranda) and north-eastern South Australia, the species is not eaten 
after its increase until a kind of first-fruit ceremony has been per- 
formed. In this the totemites first eat or taste the food, and then 
invite others to eat freely. In some tribes the totemites do not eat 
any further of the cult-totem, whereas in others (e.g. eastern South 
Australia) no such restriction is in operation.* The points, however, 
which need to be emphasized are that these rites and the ¢alu sites 
are an integral part of the secret life of the tribe, and that the 
existence of fully initiated men is essential for the performance and 
perpetuation of the rites and the care of the sites. Nor is this all, 
for the very life of nature and therefore of the human race itself 
depends on these rites and sites. The aboriginal totemistic 
philosophy binds man to nature in a living whole, which is symbolized 
and maintained by the complex of myths, rites, and sacred sites. 
Unless the myths with their sanctions are preserved, the rites 
performed and the sites maintained as spirit sanctuaries, that living 
bond is broken, man and nature are separated, and neither man 
nor nature has any assurance of life in the future. This does not 
mean that man thinks he has magical control over natural species, 
but that he has a sanctified method of expressing that mutual need 
which man and nature has, the one of the other. And he does his 





*In this region, there is a taboo on a person’s social clan totem, his “ flesh ”’ ; 
this is matrilineal, whereas the cult-totem is patrilineal. 
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part at the appropriate seasons towards maintaining the life and 
regularity of nature by means of ritual which is standardized and 
sanctioned by myth, and by preserving continuity with the past 
through these same rites and sacred sites and symbols. 

It should be obvious that where such increase ceremonies are 
part of tribal life (that is, or was, over the northern half, or rather 
two-thirds of Australia)® man’s confidence and hope is intimately 
bound up with them. That is, they are of positive social value. 
Indeed, their performance seems to be essential for the persistence 
of the tribe ; at least, that is the opinion of native informants, who 
seem to be justified by the sad results which accompany the breaking 
down of this aspect of secret life. One informant said with reference 
to the desecration by whites of a talu site, ““ We cannot perform talu, 
so we must die.”” The bond with nature and continuity with the 
dgugur or heroic age were broken. Therefore, there could not be 
confidence in the present, nor hope for the future. 


White settlers and civilizing agencies should, therefore, consider 
the advisability of preserving the sanctity of such sanctuaries, and 
also those sacred storehouses where sacred objects are kept, and 
giving the natives, both bush natives and employees, permission 
and encouragement to perform increase rites in due form. 


In our efforts to civilize the aborigines, especially to interest 
them in agriculture and stock-breeding, we should recognize that 
their philosophy of life—with its belief in the pre-existence of the 
spirits of all natural species—prevents their seeing our point of view. 
The burying of seed in the ground and the careful rearing and tending 
of sheep and cattle to be sent away somewhere for sale belongs to 
another world as far as the aborigines are concerned. Their idea is of 
course to perform the traditional rites at the appointed sites at the 
right times, and so ensure the “ incarnation” of the pre-existent 
spirits of the plants or animals concerned. Obviously then, they 
should be instructed in our view of life, and perhaps, as a passing 
phase, be given religious rites which they might perform in association 





*Such ceremonies formerly existed south of Lake Eyre in South Australia, and 
on the north coast of N.S.W. It is now too late to ascertain whether they formerly 
existed in the south-eastern and south-western regions of the continent, but as the 
aborigines there are almost extinct, it is not of practical importance. 
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with the increase of the herds, flocks and agricultural produce. This 
would at least bring these pursuits within their view of life, and so 
give them some real interest in and understanding of them. 


THE INTER-TRIBAL FUNCTION OF THE SECRET LIFE 


In discussing the secret life of the aborigines we should remember 
that one of its most important functions is to bind tribes together 
in inter-tribal groups, and to provide a link between all tribes. We 
have already noticed that the co-operative possession of a common 
myth does this in some instances. Of course, too, the big inter-tribal 
meetings for initiation or historical rites are even more potent in this 
regard. In the first place, all quarrels between hordes within and 
between tribes are settled before the ceremonies are commenced. 
Then, the singing and performing together and contemplating the 
sacred symbols makes for inter-tribal unity. Further, secret symbols 
are handed on from tribe to tribe in such gatherings, and such 
paraphernalia and insignia as human-hair belts and pearl-shell pubic 
pendants are passed on, generally from a man in one tribe to a relation 
in another tribe who is passing through the stage of initiation which 
entitles him to such an object. In this way articles pass from tribe 
to tribe, from eastern Kimberley to the north-western coast, and vice 
versa—in the case of pearl-shell, from the north-western coast to 
central Australia. The same secret organization provides the means 
for the spread of rites, more particularly those connected with 
initiation, such as circumcision and subincision, patterns of cicatriza- 
tion, myths and ceremonies. Again, at the meetings for secret 
ceremonies, discussion of secular matters also takes place, and changes 
in laws and customs are made or passed on, together with the secret 
mythological sanction behind them, if there be such. In this way 
the eight sub-section system has spread north into Arnhem Land, 
and south to central Australia, and the burial ritual of exposure of 
the bodies on a stage followed later by a ritual mourning over the 
bones, and the final burial of them, has spread from the Kimberley 
Division eastwards. 

This aspect of the secret life should be borne in mind not only 
by investigators but by all civilizing agents, for it provides another 
reason why that secret life should not be lightly interfered with. 
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It prevents a disastrous insularity of tribes and provides a wider 
view of society, and also a mechanism for sharing in a unity which is 
larger than that of the tribe. The missionary who could really 
influence the secret life of one tribe could feel assured that his work 
would not be limited to the boundaries of that tribe ; it would have 
repercussions far and near, and if performed in harmony with the 
secret sanctions and not in the way of negative prohibition, would 
act as an elevating leaven. 


SACRED SYMBOLS 


The sacred symbols, to which reference has already been made, 
are of great importance in tribal life. They may be classified into 
two main types, namely, those of a temporary and those of a per- 
manent nature. The former are made for special ceremonies, 
more particularly those of the historical type, and after being used 
in those ceremonies are shown to any newly initiated men or visitors 
who may be present. The showing is accompanied by an explanation 
of their meaning, that is, of their dzugur reference, for they usually 
symbolize some action of, or some place or object connected with, the 
totemic ancestor or culture-hero. As soon as this has been done 
they are pulled to pieces. There are many forms of these symbol 
objects, but the commonest is probably the waniga.1° 

The second type consists of objects which are kept for all time 
or until accidentally destroyed. Indeed, age increases the veneration 
felt for them. These include firstly, those of the bull-roarer type, 
small and large, whether twirled or not, and made of stone or wood, 
and secondly, objects of various forms, natural or artificial, which 
symbolize persons, animals, birds, fish, plants, or natural objects of 
the heroic age in whole or in part. Natural symbols, such as outcrops 
of stone, are believed to be the transformed hero, human or other, 
whole or in part, and it is this fact which gives such symbols their 
sanctity. And what gives sanctity to the movable but permanent 
symbols is also their association with the dgugur epoch. In this 
connection, however, dzugur must not merely be thought of as past 





10This consists of a main stick with one or two others fastened across it at right 
angles, with a number of parallel strings fastened around from main stick to cross- 
pieces. 
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time, but as present and future, and a state as well as a period. 
Something of this conception was conveyed to me in the course of 
conversation by Dr. G. Roheim, who translated Spencer and Gillen’s 
“* alcheringa ’’ as “‘ the eternal dream-time.’’ Now these permanent 
but movable symbols, or ¢/uruga, to use the Aranda term, are symbols 
and, indeed, sacraments of this eternal spiritual state. That is 
why men are overcome with awe and emotion when they handle 
them, and why they are kept so carefully and secretly in sacred 
storehouses which become themselves touched with the sanctity 
of the ¢/uruga ; only the fully initiated dare approach such a place, 
and then only with the consent of its guardians. If a refugee 
in the form of man or animal comes into the vicinity his or its person 
is sacrosanct while there. Indeed, in some tribes, as in north- 
eastern Arnhem Land, there must not be any fighting while a 
sacred emblem is being kept in camp, and if a quarrel or fight arises 
in the course of ceremonies in which totemic emblems are used, the 
ceremonies immediately are concluded and the members of the 
particular totemic clan regard the incident as a gross insult to the 
tf{uruga and totheclan. Again, if a person obtains some game while 
carrying t/uruga, and he does sometimes carry one as an aid in the 
chase, he cannot give any of his bag to another person until he has 
shown the latter (who must, of course, be an initiated male) the 
particular ¢/uruya in some ceremonial manner. Once more, the way 
to strengthen or renew friendship is to lend another person one’s 
t{uruga; the friendship is then sealed with all the sanctity that 
appertains to the dzugur. Finally when the newly initiated man is 
allowed for the first time to see and to handle the ¢/uruga and is 
rubbed with it he is brought into conscious touch and life with the 
eternal dream time and state. The t/uruga is therefore the sacred 
symbol and sacrament by which persons and all things associated 
with it are brought into relation with the dzugur and, indeed, made 
dzugur, that is, endowed with the characteristics of this sanctified 
state. After all, that is one of the most important functions of 
initiation, to make the individual sacred, and a sharer of that sacred 
life of the tribal heroes and of nature. That explains why in some 
tribes, perhaps in many, a separate t/uruga is associated with each 
individual (it may have to be specially made) and that the latter’s 
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spirit-double spends a great deal of time in the sacred storehouse 
with his ¢/uruga. Likewise, the spirit part of a totemic species is 
associated with a special ¢/uruga of wood or stone which must be 
cared for and used in the increase-ceremonies. 


Enough has now been said to show that the sacred symbols 
are of vital importance to both the sacred and secular life of the 
tribe. In the first place they are used in the three types of secret 
rites. The greatest revelation made at initiation is connected with 
them, and the spirit-life of the individual and the increase of species 
is also associated with them. In the second place they affect secular 
life, for they may be used in hunting (and some forms in love making), 
they cement and renew friendships, and prevent fights and quarrels. 
I would therefore suggest that the tribal authorities might be 
persuaded to use them in seeking peace and bin ling the members of an 
expedition together, instead of practising wife-exchange or wife- 
lending on those occasions as is the usual custom. Missionary and 
other civilizing agents object to the latter and try to suppress it, but 
as it performs a useful function a substitution should be made, and an 
exchange, lending or handing over of other sacra, such as t furuga, is a 
possible way in which this might be done. It would also suggest that 
the cult of the ¢/uruga should be studied and respected, and certainly 
not condemned. It is not idol-worship, and gradually divorced of 
cruder features it might well be made a useful symbolical means of 
retaining and imparting ideals and ideas of social and spiritual value. 

This, indeed, should be our practical attitude to aboriginal 
secret life as a whole. Native morality, law, hope, courage and 
reverence depend on it, and we must not condemn it because it is 
secret (we too have secret societies of positive value), nor yet because 
it includes features which are objectionable to us. Rather, we should 
respect it, study it, seek to preserve it, but, in addition, working 
through the masters of the secret life, should try to purify its customs, 
and ennoble its beliefs and ideals where we honestly believe this to 
be necessary. Such work, if successful, would have beneficial 
results on aboriginal daily life, including the position of the women, 
and in time we would probably find that some of the most socially 
valuable of the secret sanctions and of those given by the white 
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reformer would be imparted with due solemnity to the women. 
This may be Utopian, but at least such efforts would be based on the 
firm foundations of the secret life with its roots in “‘ the beyond that 
is within.” 

A. P. ELKIN 




















SECRET LIFE OF THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. PLATE I. 


A. Secret historical ceremony—iguana totem. Great Victoria Desert tribe, Western 
Australia. B. Singing sacred songs referring to heroes symbolized by secret slabs 
of the bullroarer tvpe. Karadjeri tribe, north-western Australia. 


























SECRET LIFE OF THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. PLATE II. 


A. Watchers waiting at burial mound for arrival of men to sing the secret songs of 

deceased’s ceremonial totem. Yauarawaka tribe, north-eastern South Australia. 

B. Tree-burial in the Ungarinyin tribe, north-western” Australia. Note the 
‘inquest stones.” 



































SECRET LIFE OF THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. PLATE IIL. 


A. Two lads excluded from the camp during period of initiation. Aluridja 

tribes, north-western South Australia. B. Part of the circumcision ceremonies, 

Djaui tribe, Sunday Island, north-western Australia. The guardian ts on 
the novice’s right. 
































SECRET LIFE OF THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. PLATE IV. 


A. Secret increase-site, mosquito ceremonial totem, Yantruwanta tribe, south- 

western Queensland. This site is now respected and cared for by civilized 

aborigines. B. Arrangement of stones at a talu site (Ungarinyin tribe, north- 
western Australia). 




















SECRET LIFE OF THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. PLATE V. 
Talu site for increase of a fruit, kundl, Forrest River, north-western Australia. 




















TRADING VOYAGES FROM THE GULF OF PAPUA 
By F. E. WILLIAMS? 


GROWTH OF THE BEVAIA TRADE 
The Lakatot. 


Rae of the Melanesians of British New Guinea will be 

familiar with the Jakatoi. Their expedition, or hirit, which 
Captain Barton described in a chapter of Dr. Seligmann’s 
book,? is the most important event in the social life of the Motu. 
and one is glad to say that each year sees its repetition. The Motu 
live in what is known as the “dry belt” of Papua. It is a hard 
country with scanty rainfall. But the women are potters, and the 
men are sailors ; and each year the /akatoi set forth on a voyage of 
some two hundred miles, bearing a cargo of pots which are to be 
traded for sago. The outward voyage takes place usually in 
September, at the end of the south-east trade wind season. The 
return should be made towards the end of the north-west monsoon 
season, 1.e. before April, when the /akaiot, greatly enlarged by the 
addition of new dugouts, bring home many tons of sago to tide over 
the period of scarcity. 

The lakatoi, a unique vessel, which is really a large raft of dugout 
canoes, and which carries the famous crab-claw sail, has been fully 
described in Captain Barton’s chapter. There also will be found an 
account of the organization among the principals, the stages of 
construction, the sailing, the sojourn in the west, and finally the 
return, together with the attendant magical and ceremonial usages. 
I do not propose to spend time over these; readers must refer to 
the original source if they wish to make a detailed comparison with 
the subject of the present paper. 

This subject is the trading voyages in the contrary direction, 
from west to east ; and I shall confine myself mainly to the trade 





1Government Anthropologist, Territory of Papua. 
2C. G. Seligmann, Melanesians of British New Guinea, Chapter VIII. 
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from the western end of the Gulf Division, between Kerema and the 
River Aivei. Most of my information comes from Orokolo, Arihava 
and Vailala, 1.e. from the villages of the so-called Elema people. 


The first part of the paper will deal with the rise and development 
of this trade, as illustrating the voluntary adoption of an important 
custom from a neighbouring people. The second and third parts 
will deal with the magic associated with the trading voyage and its 
relation to myth. 


Early Trading Voyages. 


The Gulf natives are no sailors by tradition. They use mainly 
small outrigger canoes along the coast, and double canoes in Kerema 
Bay and the delta of the Tauri-Lakekamu.* But from long ago, it 
would seem, they have been in the habit of building large double 
canoes for trading voyages along the coast. From the Toaripi 
group, at the eastern end of the Gulf coast, these vessels plied in both 
directions, and there is the authority of Holmes and Romilly for 
saying that they used to visit the Motu. From Orokolo, however , 
and the other villages at the western end of the Gulf coast, it seems 
that they travelled mainly toward the east: they commonly went 
as far as the Toaripi at the Lakekamu mouth, and sometimes even 
beyond Yule Island. These large double canoes were and are called 
haruka-trokt, and the trading expedition, haht. 


The trade, however, was not comparable to that of the modern 
hiri. They carried mainly bows and arrows and native-grown) 
tobacco, and exchanged these for shell ornaments rather than pots. 
The canoes were built large and strong, not with the idea of 
accommodating a bulky cargo, but in order to withstand what was 
for the Gulf natives a specially long and dangerous journey. It 
is only within comparatively recent years that these natives have 
taken to exporting sago, and accordingly the trading vessel has 
altered in character. It has in fact become, under a different name, 
no other than the /akatot. 





3Very large outrigger canoes are used between Kerema and the Lakekamu for 
fishing with seine nets. 
‘Melanesians of British New Guinea, 118 sq. 
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From Double Canoe to Bevaia. 


It is interesting from the technological point of view to follow 
the intermediate changes. We have first the original haruka-iroki, 
with paddles as the regular means of propulsion, and mats used as 
temporary sails. Then owing to the example of the Mission whale- 
boat we have the para-irokt (Motu bala=oar). Craft of this kind 
are still commonly in use, and have been adopted by the traders for 
loading cargo. Next comes the use of a permanent mast (auvia) 
and sail (yava). And then, as an approximation to the /akatot model, 
a double canoe, masted and fitted with bulwarks, pirz (Motu biri= 
nipa leaf), and deck houses, uvi, but still adapted for oars as well. 
I saw two vessels of this type while in the Gulf Division this year. 
Finally, we come to the out-and-out lakatoi, or what is technically 
a pretty exact copy of it. 


This imitation lakatot is called bevata. 1 do not know what the 
word signifies, but it is the traditional name for the vessels which the 
Gulf natives used to sight every year when the Motu, or as they were 
called, the Derai-Haera, arrived about September. It is often 
smaller: I saw none with more than three dugouts, whereas the 
Motuan /akatoi often sail with four or five>; and in many cases as 
yet it is not so well put together. The names of the parts differ, 
the Gulf natives apparently retaining many of those that they 
formerly used in the construction of their own haruka-irokt ; but the 
lakatot pattern is followed very closely, even to the ornamental 
finish of the cane lashings. 


There are, however, some significant differences in the prepara- 
tions for and conduct of the expedition. I cannot find that there 
is any ceremonious manner of making public a man’s intention of 
organizing an expedition and securing collaborators ; nor is there 
any organization to compare with that of badttauna, doritauna, 
udtha, ‘‘ mast captain’”’ and “ sail captain,’’ such as we see on the 
Motu lakatoi. The spectacular trials in which the village girls dance 
on the fore platforms of the Motu /akatot are not seen in the Gulf 
bevaia ; but on the other hand married women, who are not permitted 





5The Motu lakatoi are reconstructed in the Gulf or Delta and return with as 
many as ten or twelve dugouts. 
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on the Jakatot, often travel as passengers. The magic, which will 
be our main concern here, is in some respects similar, or superficially 
so; but it is expressly denied that the bevata magic, or maho, is 
derived from Motuan sources; indeed informants have said that 
they would be afraid to dabble with foreign magic. It is probably 
true that in all essentials the magic used for the fully-fledged bevaia 
is the same as the early voyagers used for the haruka-trokt. 


Recent Expansion. 


Within the last few years there has been a rapid expansion of 
bevaia enterprise at the western end of the Gulf coast. The large 
village of Vailala, situated at the mouth of the Vailala River, claims 
to have been making bevaia for the last ten years and more, but I 
doubt whether they have ever previously reached the pitch of 
enthusiasm which has caused them in this last season (.e., the end of 
1931 and the beginning of 1932) to send out twelve bevaia and one 
large haruka-irokt. Beyond Vailala the first experiments were made 
only in the previous season, 1930-31, when three were equipped. 
But during last season, while I was in the neighbourhood, three 
were fitted out at Orokolo and four at the neighbouring village of 
Arihava. 

The reason the native himself gives for adopting the lakatoi 
model is that it saves time and labour. It is in fact questionable 
whether it does either, since he takes such an unconscionable time 
in the building of his bevaia. What he means is that, once away, he 
does not have to labour at the oar or the paddle. He can sit back 
and watch the wind do all the work. 


It is not surprising that despite proverbial conservatism he 
should come to copy technical improvements when he sees examples 
so constantly before him ; what does surprise, perhaps, is that he 
should have hesitated so long, and that having once made up his 
mind to build bevata he should have begun building them with such 
a rush. There are two fairly obvious reasons. One is that of the 
tax. This may drive him afield to seek money, and it should be 
noted that the purpose of the hahi expedition is not so much to 
collect pots (the lakatos from the east bring enough of them) as to 
seek shell ornaments, trade goods and money. The other reason is 
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found in the after effects of the Vailala Madness, that startling 
religious movement which, temporarily in some parts, and (it may 
be) permanently in others, involved the destruction of the cere- 
monies. This reason applies especially to Vailala itself, which 
remains strangely obdurate against a revival of the old customs, 
though the surrounding villages have been gradually taking them 
up again. A number of informants at Vailala spoke with enthusiasm 
of the present state of affairs. Formerly they were always busy in 
preparation for some ceremony or festival; now they have ample 
time for enterprises of a more profitable nature—at least com- 
mercially. As one man literally put it, it was their “ one thought ”’ 
nowadays to make money. Others did not lay so much stress 
on the money as on the actual bevata. Previously they were peraia, 
“glad” with hevehe, kovave, and so on (4.e. the really fine mask 
ceremonies of the Gulf); now they were peraia with their bevaia. 
And it is a truly surprising thing to see this thriving village con- 
tinually at work in shaping the enormous dugouts, in lashing them 
together, in building the superstructures, and in rigging the masts, 
all with meticulous attention to detail, or engaged in the making of 
sago, collecting betel, or the manufacture of dyed sago-leaf skirts 
for cargo. Nowadays, indeed, Vailala is more a port of native trade 
than any Motu village. Its inhabitants have discovered, unassisted, 
a substitute for the interest of the old ceremonies: they are quite 
mad on bevata. 


Setbacks and their Causes. 


But as we have observed the Gulf natives have no real tradition 
of seamanship. They are still learning the trade; and so far they 
are making heavy work of it. Their frequent failures have been 
due in part to ill construction. Whereas the Motu have had genera- 
tions of practice, the Gulf natives are new to the game. Not 
infrequently one may see the Motu visitors helping in or even super- 
vising the construction of a bevaia; but the independent product 
may lack the finish in lashing and caulking which in such a craft is 
essential to seaworthiness. A second cause of ill-success is sheer 
overloading. Even the experienced Motu sailors are sometimes 
guilty of this mistake ; but among the local experimenters it seems 
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almost invariable. One after another of those bevaia that I saw 
settled down at its moorings after the loading ; some did so more 
than once. And when it appears loaded to the very limit an 
enthusiastic and too numerous crew swarms aboard, completely 
regardless of human avoirdupois. One party deliberately left 
behind their stone anchor ; they actually sailed anchorless rather 
than jettison a few bundles of sago or expel any of a crew of thirty- 
six. A third and more potent reason is that of delaying the start 
overlong. By April the winds are uncertain, and a south-east wind 
may spring up. But again and again, despite a full recognition of 
the danger, native dilatoriness has been responsible for disaster. 

Even if it sails in good time, however, when the weather is 
usually calm, the bevata may be overtaken by the tremendous north- 
west squalls that sometimes descend by night. Altogether the 
expedition is attended by many risks ; and these combined with the 
sheer inexperience of the sailors have brought about a regular train 
of disasters, so that we may well be astonished at the perseverance 
of this new school of merchant adventurers. Vailala has apparently 
gained its experience. Of the seven bevaia that had sailed from 
Vailala before April last season, only two came to grief: one of them 
was wrecked on the Vailala bar ; of the other the crew and passengers 
were rescued at night by the Government yacht in a gale off Port 
Moresby, the bevaia being abandoned. But of the seven which were 
fitted out at so much pains in Orokolo and Arihava only one got 
away successfully, and I cannot say whether she ever completed 
her voyage ; three sank at their moorings and never sailed; two 
were driven ashore and broken, and the seventh was abandoned at 
sea on the very day of her sailing. 


BEVAIA MAGIC 
The Sea Hevehe. 
Over and above the natural terrors of the sea there is one which 


is definitely regarded by the native as personal and, one may say, 
supernatural. It is that of the sea hevehe.* Here we reach an 





*Hevehe is the pronunciation of the western end of the Gulf Division of the more 
familiar sevese. 
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important religious belief, to which in the present paper I can only 
refer briefly. As against the apa hevehe or drum hevehe which 
appears in the magnificent mask ceremony, and the beura hevehe, 
i.e. ground hevehe or bullroarers, there are the ma hevehe or sea 
hevehe. They are sometimes called hevehe-havahu or real hevehe 
because they enter into the complex of the drum hevehe ceremony, 
the latter being of course only masks or representations, whereas the 
former are supposed really to exist in the sea. They are identified 
usually with enormous fishes ; not species, but individuals of limited 
number. Some few are identified with submerged rocks, floating 
logs, and so on. They have personal names and haunt different 
parts of the coast or the rivers. They are sometimes alleged to be 
seen near or above the surface, and it is said that they may rise to 
drag down a canoe. Many canoes and even cutters have been 
destroyed in this way on the Aivei bar. 

The last of the previously mentioned losses is worth pausing 
over in this connection. After long preparations the bevaia, of 
which two men, Arepe and Tahia, were the bevata haera, or principals, 
made a good start in the morning from Orokolo. There was very 
little wind and by late afternoon they had gone no further than 
Koialahu, just past the Vailala mouth, where they anchored. 
Although a light breeze now sprang up from the south the bdevasa 
was apparently quite safe at anchor for the night; but Arepe and 
Tahia, after some argument among the crew, decided that she should 
put back to the Vailala for shelter. Such decisions are not necessarily 
made by the bevata haera, though in this case the blame was subse- 
quently laid on them. Incidentally, on entering the river she 
happened to strike a floating log, but without suffering any actual 
harm. Now, however, a changing tide prevailed against the wind, 
and she was borne some distance out to sea. The fact that she was 
actually moving against the wind seems to have baffled the sailors. 
Someone started the alarm that she had encountered a hevehe in 
the shape of the floating log and was being carried off. It was told 
how the bevaia jolted backwards and forwards unaccountably, so 
that the men almost lost their balance. Coconuts and betel were 
thrown overboard in the traditional way as an offering or bribe to 
the hevehe ; but it was observed with horror that, instead of dispers- 
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ing, the floating nuts kept clustered about the vessel—a sure sign 
that a sea hevehe had it in its power. Darkness was falling and some 
water was coming in, as to some extent it always does ; but, convinced 
that they were supernaturally overtaken, the crew abandoned 
bailing. They climbed on to the deck houses and up the rigging, 
where torches were waved and conch shells blown, until village canoes 
and the Mission whale-boat put out to the rescue of the terrified 
mariners. Then the new bevata, a comparatively sound one, was 
abandoned with a full load ; and next morning at Orokolo we watched 
her drifting past under her crab-claw sail towards the Purari Delta. 
She subsequently became a total wreck with the loss of all her cargo. 
One or two canoes had ventured out to her as she passed, but no one 
had dared go aboard, for the coconuts and betel still clung around, 
and the water in her vicinity was seen to be bubbling and boiling. 
An Orokolo man, recently returned from a visit to the Delta, had 
brought a report that certain fisherman had seen the hevehe Laurei 
Mairau, a mythical individual half snake and half man, bearing 
towards the east; and it was now generally believed that it was 
he who had seized the bevata. 


The Bevaia Haera. 


So far I have dealt mainly with the practical side of the hah: 
expedition ; but we have seen that the sailor thinks he has obstacles 
to contend with which demand more than merely practical measures. 
Indeed, the whole success of the expedition is conditioned by the use 
of the appropriate magic. I do not mean to imply that the sailor 
discounts the practical aspects of his task. He is quite ready with 
explanations in material terms to account for disasters: it may be 
a case of faulty lashing, or of the use of an old dugout which would 
not stand the strain of the heavy seas. And while he believes that 
magical control] of the winds is tosome extent possible, henevertheless 
accepts them as part of nature against which one does not contend 
out of season. Just as the rain and thunder maker does not perform 
his magic in the fair weather of the north-west, so the wind magician 
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does not attempt to lay the winds for the bevaia at the height of 
the south-east.’ 

The magic or maho for the bevata belongs to the man whom I 
have already referred to as the principal or bevata haera, t.e. simply 
the bevaia man.* He it is who initiates and organizes the expedition 
of the particular bevaia; and he would not think of undertaking 
such a task unless he were in possession of the necessary maho. 
The bevata haera of the Gulf corresponds fairly closely to the baditauna 
of the Motu lakatoi. Not infrequently two principals will join in 
fitting out a single bevata (in one case that I observed there were 
three) ; and each of these individuals is referred to as bevaia haera. 

The bevaia haera will bear his part in the work of building 
together with the other men who have agreed to make the voyage. 
When it is complete each will put on his load of sago, which he has 
made, probably with the assistance of his wife, in that part of the 
vessel which has been allotted him by general agreement. The 
trading away of this sago (and the other commodities such as grass 
skirts, bows and arrows, etc.) is an individual matter: there is no 
attempt at organizing the sales or allotting the profits, and the bevata 
haera does not receive any recompense from the members of the 
crew for his responsibility and expert knowledge. 

That expert knowledge, as we have seen, is of magic. The 
bevata haera is not necessarily naval architect or captain, though as 
an experienced voyager he commonly figures as both. His business 
is to know the magic and carry it out, and thereby to “ make the 
bevata go fast and escape rough weather.”’ 

He is responsible for certain observances at various stages from 
the very beginning of the enterprise, ¢.g. at felling the tree to make 
the dugout, at the commencement of lashing, at the commencement 





7In the Gulf Division the rainy season is that of the south-east (the Southern 
Hemisphere winter) and the dry season that of the north-west (summer). In the 
“dry belt ’’ where the Motu live it is precisely the opposite. 

SAt Vailala I heard the terms oropa haera and aireke haera (fore man and aft man) 
which may indicate a tendency toward the organization, badilauna, doritauna, 
etc., of the Motu. Other terms in use are bevaia oa, literally father of the bevaia ; 
and iroki-aue-haera, an expression which means canoe-tail-man, and refers to the 
responsibility for steering with the great oar at the stern. This no doubt harks back 
to earlier times, for it is nowadays no part of the iroki-awe-haera’s duty to handle the 
steering oars of a bevaia. 
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of loading, at the final embarkation, and during the voyage. I do 
not pretend to have anything like a complete account of his actions, 
but what I have gathered is sufficient to show the general nature 
of bevata maho. We may begin with the personal tabus which the 
bevaia haera undergoes, and then follow him in the performance of 
some of these successive rites. 


Tabus. 


He must avoid certain kinds of food: all meat; all fish, with 
the exception of pivta and avaha ; coconuts ; rice; and sago cooked 
with any of the before-mentioned. His ordinary fare is plain boiled 
sago mahea (ma-ahea, literally, hot water), and bananas, to which 
may be added the European luxuries of tea, sugar and biscuits. 
Taro is eaten by some bevata haera and avoided by others. 

The reason invariably given for these food tabus is that they 
ensure lightness in the bevaia haera, and thus indirectly in the bevaza. 
Whereas among the European foods rice is regarded as heavy, tea, 
sugar and biscuits are excepted for the express reason that they are 
light. (The fish pirta and avaha, two varieties of mullet, are permitted 
as food because of their reputation for exceptional speed in the 
water.) The idea of fasting to ensure lightness is in evidence else- 
where, ¢.g. in preparation for the apa hevehe ceremony, when the 
young men who are to wear the masks submit to similar tabus for a 
month and more before the final ceremony in order that they may 
be able to dance well in these enormously top-heavy structures. 
But although in these connections the object of fasting is claimed to 
be lightness, it would appear elsewhere to be a preliminary condition 
for magical performance at large, where lightness is not always 
particularly in point: in sorcery and weather magic, for instance. 
Thus one rain and thunder maker, after revealing some of his secrets 
to me, observed that it was a good thing he had eaten that morning, 
for had he been fasting the things he had told me would have brought 
on an untimely thunderstorm. 

Besides fasting, the bevaia haera must abstain from sexual 
intercourse himself and even from indirect association with it. While 
the bevaia is building, his food must be cooked by his wife alone, and 
he must accept it from her hand: another woman would not be 
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expected to have observed the tabu. The members of the crew at 
large are not under the same restriction ; but it is claimed that any 
man who had had intercourse would absent himself from the work 
of building for a while. 

The object of this tabu once more is to ensure lightness: it is 
expressly stated that intercourse would make the bevaia haera 
heavy, and through him, the bevaia. The same idea is seen in 
connection with the mask ceremonies. A youth who had to run in 
a kovave would be sluggish in his movements if he had indulged 
and if, knowing that he was innocent himself, he found the mask 
heavy and unwieldy, he would accuse a previous wearer of having 
broken the tabu. Further evidence of this belief is found in the 
myths. When Bitawabu, for instance, visits the girl Aviara, he 
flies from the Aivei to Yule Island in a ruru, t.e. an artificial structure 
or model, representing a bird. He refuses an invitation to sleep 
with her, for in the morning he must mount his ruru again and fly 
home: he fears, as he explains, the heaviness that would result 
from intercourse. A precisely similar episode occurs in another 
myth when the youth Iviki wearing a ruru that represents the bird 
of that name rejects the offer of the girl Boro. His younger brother 
Kowoko, however, is less cautious ; he yields to the charms of the 
younger sister, Mavu, and donning his vuru next morning finds that 
he can rise only to the lower branches of a bread-fruit tree, where 
he proves an easy mark for the arrow. 

The bevaia haera is subject to another restriction: he must 
not wash. For this I have heard no native explanation ; but it is 
a familiar notion that washing dispels magical power, and it may be 
connected with the supposed importance of heat in magic which, 
as I shall now show, is not absent from this culture of the Gulf. 


The Chewing of Ginger, etc. 

Besides observing the above-mentioned tabus the bevata haera 
must from time to time chew upi and apiapi, two kinds of ginger 
root, of which he carries a supply in a small woven bag (Aivz) about 
his neck. In addition to these he chews various barks such as 
meourt (cinnamon) and herevart and patha (both unidentified). 
These and others all share the characteristic of heat ; 1.e. they are 
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hot to the taste. (I should add that most of the herbs used for this 
purpose are also strongly scented, which appears to be from the 
magical viewpoint an equally important characteristic.) One reason 
given for chewing ginger and these hot barks was to “‘ harden the 
stomach ” of the fasting bevata haera ; but more usually it is explained 
that they make him hot, and thus ready for magic-making. In the 
same way sorcerers chew certain barks and leaves to make themselves 
hot ; the sap of a creeper, specially ‘“‘ hot, like curry” is applied 
to the pointing stick ; and prior to one rite of divination the young 
men chew a plant called paidava with the same stated intention. 
A magician has explained to me that before commencing operations 
he gets himself as hot as possible; puts the leaves of oe, puo and 
lattohe under his mat ; and then lies down close to the fire. He makes 
pretence of being ill to give colour to this action, but his real purpose 
is to make himself hot for magic. Finally it was definitely stated 
in connection with the secrecy of magic that a man would lose his 
maho ahea (magic heat) if he communicated his private knowledge 
to others: he would become bevehere (cold) and powerless. 


Felling the Canoe Tree. 


The fasting and other tabus, as well as the chewing of ginger, 
etc., commence with the first episode of the bevaia enterprise, viz. 
the felling of the chosen canoe-tree. It is for the bevata haera himself 
to strike the first blow, and as he does so he spits ginger and patha 
on the axe, and mutters, or thinks of, a secret name for the tree and 
for himself. It is in the use of these names that the essence of 
maho consists and I shall refer to it at greater length presently. 
I do not believe he ever gives audible utterance to them : informants 
have constantly said that the magician merely thinks the names, or 
at most frames the words under his breath. It is certain that he 
would not utter them aloud, for that would be to make his secret 
public. Nor can I find that there is any set formula to go through. 
I have witnessed some of the rites in which magic names were used, 
but there has never been any noticeable pause, nor have I observed 
the principal engaged in uttering what could be called a spell. I 
think it may be said that spells, in so far as they exist, must be of a 
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very rudimentary nature, and that they are thought rather than 
spoken. 

Having struck his few blows at the tree the bevaia haera leaves 
the work of felling it to the other men ; but before leaving he gathers 
the chips he has himself struck off, stows them in a bag and keeps 
them until the voyage of his bevata is brought to an end. It is 
explained that he must not leave them lying on the ground to 
become soggy in the rain, or the hull of his canoe will become equally 


soggy. 


Lashing. 

He has a further rite to perform when the dugouts have been 
fashioned complete. He in person must begin the work of lashing, 
and when he ties the first of the series of Rwari-haro, or cross-beams 
by which the dugouts are held together, he binds in a parcel of secret 
medicines. I was quite unable to get any further information on 
this subject, though it evidently represents a regular duty of the 
bevaia haera. When there are two bevaia haera or more, only one 
of them, it is said, will bind in his medicines, for those of two might 
not correspond, and then the effect would be to make the bevaia 
labour or go awry. 


Loading. 

While the construction proceeds the bevata haera sleeps close to 
or even aboard his vessel, ostensibly to guard it from sorcerers or 
suspicious characters; and when after a good many weeks it is 
completed, he must begin the loading by himself putting aboard the 
first bundle of sago. Here again he makes use of some secret name 
or other, according to the maho he possesses. It is some secret 
synonym for sago connected with the particular myth which underlies 
his maho. His bundle is decorated with streamers and maybe 
symbolic ornaments, and is hung up in front of the wvi or deck house 
in which he spends most of his time on board. 

By now the canoe is, or should be, completely ready. It is 
fully rigged and the stays are fluttering with hapa, sago branches 
with finely frayed leaflets. Ornaments of more significance hang 
from the rigging, light models of fish, or of p17 the flying fish, or of 
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birds that have some mythical association with the sailing of bevaia 
such as that of ivirt or arariori, with a pair of decorated betel nuts 
fastened under its wings. 


The first bundle has been put aboard by the bevata haera at 
dawn, and thereafter the loading goes on apace. By afternoon all 
has been stowed away and a feast is in progress.® 


The Ivaiva. 


I am assured that an ivaiva or ceremonial] offering is made at 
this stage. In the only case where I was an actual observer the 
ivaiva was certainly not made, but I have been told of it often enough 
to believe that it is a usual practice. It is, at any rate, a common 
feature of Elema ceremonies. Before certain feasts a half-coconut 
vessel is filled from the pots of stew, as yet untouched, and passed 
round the objects (sometimes people) in connection with which the 
svaiva and feast are being made. Thus it may be passed round the 
hevehe or kovave masks, or round the posts of the men’s house (eravo). 
Then it is cast on to the ground and the feast proceeds. In this case, 
according to various informants, the half-coconut is carried on to 
the bevaia, passed round the mast and rigging, and then with its 
contents thrown away in the customary manner. It is very difficult 
to get at the native theory of this rite. One good informant said 
that the food was being offered to the spirits of the dead, who would 
be angry and damn the expedition if they did not receive it. It 
was never suggested that this was a preliminary act of placation of 
the sea hevehe, although, as we have seen, they may be placated by 
offerings of food when they are actually met. I feel fairly convinced 
that, if the native has any object of placation in mind, it is rather 
vaguely the bevaza itself. (A similar feast and ivaiva are made at the 
final dismantling of the bevaza on its return, the object then being 
more definitely the sail, which is put away in the eravo for safe 
keeping till the next expedition.) 





*In the case where I made definite enquiry the feast was a mutual one between 
two sections of a small village which had joined in fitting out a bevaia. In the 
ordinary case it is provided by the bevata haera and those associated with him in the 
enterprise to all the outsiders who have helped in the work of building. 
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Embarkation. 

While the feast is going forward the bevaia haera and his closer 
associates, i.e. the joint organizers of the expedition and the steers- 
men, who are to some extent in his magical confidence, are decorating 
themselves in the closed evavo. Their mode of decoration itself is 
determined by the particular maho that is being used. When they 
are ready the temporary door of the evavo suddenly bursts open and 
the bevaia haera emerges, perhaps blackened with charcoal and with 
strips of fresh nipa leaf from neck and limbs. In the case where I 
was a witness he was accompanied by half a dozen colleagues similarly 
dressed. All uttered shrill bird cries, “ kekekeke—!’’ waved their 
arms as if flying, and thus danced down toward the bevaia: The 
women started wailing—for the real moment of departure was at 
hand—and all rose to follow. The bevata being moored close against 
the river bank the bevaia haera and his associates had simply to leap 
aboard. Had it been any distance out they would have been hoisted 
from the shore, for on no account must their “ toe-nails get wet ”’ ; 
and once there they continued their leaping and dancing and blew 
clouds of chewed ginger and spittle into every part of the vessel. 
All who are intending to sail crowd aboard after them, save one or © 
two who have to run back to the village on errands of their own. 
Then it is found that the stock of soft-wood plugs used to stop leaks 
has been forgotten—someone runs off for these. One old man is 
shouting that this is a breach of the proper routine; that once 
aboard, all should stay aboard for the present. But amid the babel 
he is disregarded and finally he turns his back abruptly, tosses his 
hands loosely in the air, and walks off as if he for one did not care 
what happened to their bevaia. Now the strays have returned, the 
steersmen cluster at the stern with their great oars, and the bevaia 
is pushed off. A great cheer is raised, and with her master still 
frantically dancing and her model birds swaying realistically aloft 
she moves downstream to anchor for the night against an early start 
next morning. 

At the actual getaway the scene is much the same. The bar is 
crossed on a rising tide ; many have assembled at the river mouth 
to see her go. There is the bevata haera—or as he is sometimes called 
at this stage the bevaia laho (laho=seagull)—dancing with arms 
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outstretched, waving a switch of cassowary plumes and spitting 
ginger. The younger men push the bevaia out over the shallow bar, 
the crab-claw sail goes up, and she is away on her doubtful journey. 


On the Voyage. 


On the high seas the bevata haera remains very much in charge 
of his ship, though not necessarily as captain, and certainly not as 
steersman. He handles no sheets or oars and it is stated as a general 
rule that he gives no instructions to the crew. It is to the bevaia 
that he gives instructions: ‘‘ My child, go fast ; my crew are getting 
tired.” He must never sleep while under way, only at anchor. 
Opinions were freely expressed by some of the crew that the loss of 
Arape and Tahia’s bevaia recounted above was due to their negligence: 
they had slept on the shelter of the uvi instead of watching and 
dancing. 

One of the functions of the bevata haera is to raise the favourable 
winds and to lay the unfavourable. The switch that we saw him 
waving as his bevaia was crossing the bar is used for this purpose. 
It sweeps back the south-east wind and beckons the westerlies. 
How it does so in itself is not explained ; indeed, as a piece of the 
most elementary and spontaneous kind of magic, this action in the 
native view calls for no explanation. The same kind of switch is 
seen frequently in use at large dances, when it may be waved solemnly 
to and fro, as a party of guests is entering a village; both guests 
and hosts use the cassowary switch (hore) in this way, ostensibly to 
dispel the magic which may emanate from the opposite party. The 
hore is simply a magician’s wand. 

But apart from these motions the bevaia haera has a far more 
potent means of controlling the winds. Once again it is in the use 
of secret names derived from the myths. One man for instance will 
use those of Oveai and Kairai, another that of Berare Kiwai, or 
Divea and Lauvea, and so on. My information about these wind- 
names is very incomplete, but there is a large number of them, and 
by using more than he should a wind magician (and the bevaia haera 
is always such to some extent) could cover the sky with clouds and 
call up a tempest. In fact, the thing could be easily overdone. 
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I have spoken of the sea hevehe as a source of danger, but it 
does not seem that the bevaia haera has this danger constantly in 
mind: his duty is to know how to placate them if they happen to 
threaten. He should know the names of the individual hevehe and 
be able to reel them off; for the hevehe, which does not usually 
show itself, will not respond to the act of conciliation until it hears 
its own name. 

The method of dealing with the hevehe may be that of conciliation, 
when an offering of sago, coconuts and betel is cast into the sea, as 
we saw in the case of Arape and Tahia’s bevata ; or attempts may be 
made to scare it off, when the bevaia haera spits chewed ginger and 
scented bark on to his hands, mixes the spittle with lime, and throws 
it into the water. The lime will temporarily blind the monster, as 
it did in one of the myths to which I shall presently refer, and the 
smell of the barks will drive it away. 

A regular business of the bevaia haera, however, is to burn his 
leaves and barks (generally heheva or patrava) on the potsherd vessel 
within the bevata. This potsherd (heata) corresponds to the Motuan 
ketkes and the place of burning, 1.¢e. within the hulls of the dugouts 
on either side, is the same, yet Elema informants insist that it is an 
ancient practice and not copied from the Motu; and a precisely 
similar procedure is followed on other occasions where there is no 
question of a Motuan prototype ; e.g. in the fumigation of bows and 
arrows and of the anthropomorphic plaques, katavuru in the eravo, 
preparatory to a pig-hunt. The barks and roots used in both cases 
are characterized by a strong odour. The cinnamon (meourt) is 
often used, and a root called tvuru is a stock ingredient. The latter 
gives off a sweet and remarkably pungent scent. 

Different reasons are offered. It has been suggested more than 
once that this scent enters the water and scares away the hevehe, 
just as that of the chewed bark thrown into the water, as above- 
mentioned. Others see in the nature of some of the barks used a 
property of lightness magically transferred to the bevata. Thus 
meourt, hevoko and kerevari are strangely elusive trees : if a man comes 





0The practice of naming the hevehe in succession is seen at one of the final stages 
of the apa hevehe ceremony, when the remnants of the masks are cast into the sea for 
the sea, or real, hevehe. 
D 
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on one of them in the bush and wishes to cut it down he must not 
leave it in order to fetch his axe. When he returned it would have 
disappeared. The only thing to do is to stay by the tree and call 
for someone else to bring the axe. Again, one of the trees mentioned, 
hevoko, is used by runners in the kovave masks: a fragment of bark 
on the tongue will bear them along so that their feet hardly touch the 
ground. But the third reason suggested is the commonest ; fumiga- 
tion with the strong-smelling smoke of the bark is meant to humour 
the bevaia, to please or flatter it, or as the equivalent in Motuan 
(hanamoa) says literally, to “‘ make it good.” This is the explanation 
offered for the practice of fumigating the weapons before a hunt. 
The above-mentioned ingredients in the heaia crucible are said 
to be all common knowledge ; but different bevata haera have secret 
ingredients of their own which belong especially to the particular maho 
they are using. Only one man, Epe, whose bevata was named 
** Hedi Houvu,”’ even consented to reveal such a secret medicine to 
me, and the doubt remains in my mind whether he was sincere. 
It was the large glossy red seed hepahepa, about the size of a florin, 
which will split or explode in the fire, the two halves flying in different 
directions. At the sound of each explosion the crew would give 
their cheer, ‘‘ Uah! ”’ and Epe would stamp his foot and say, “‘ Heds 
haravara, Houvu haravara !’’—‘‘ Run Hedi, Run Houvu! ” 


The Return. 


I will not attempt to follow the bevata any further in detail on 
its voyage. If successful it will reach the Motuan villages, dispose 
of what sago it can at each of them, and on its return voyage collect 
the price in shell ornaments, trade, or money. When it reaches home 
it may be welcomed with great enthusiasm by the women, but on 
the other hand there may be no noticeable demonstration. It is 
quickly dismantled. The sail is set up in the village to dry out, and 
then folded up and stowed away in the eravo. This is said to be 
the occasion of a feast and an tvaivu, the object of which is said to be 
the sail itself. It is addressed (or nominally so) in such words as 
these: “‘ Now we wrap you up and send you to the evavo. If the 
men are strong they will set you up again; if they are weak, you 
will stay there.” 
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MYTH IN RELATION TO BEVAIA MAGIC 


I have attempted to show that magic of some kind or another 
accompanies all stages of the construction, equipment, and sailing 
of the bevaia, and that in some phases rites of placation are in evidence. 
But so far I have not come to the heart of the magic of the bevaia 
haera. 


The Use of Mythical Names. 


One of the first things that strike us in our dealings with him 
is his secretiveness : he is reluctant to pass on his magic knowledge 
lest it lose its power. And we find that even the names of the bevaia 
themselves are often kept secret. Informants will try to put one off 
with the stereotyped Motuan names, Oalabada, Kevaubada, etc., 
of which there are only a few. But it soon transpires that each 
bevaia is known as one of a much longer series of local names, and 
that each such name forms part of what might be called a magical 
complex. Such complexes are theoretically of limited number, 
but there is a good deal of interfusion and, with some bevata haera, 
a tendency to eclecticism, so that the system is not entirely cut-and- 
dried. Any one complex will be known to a number of men, and 
anyone who possessed it would be, as far as magical qualifications 
go, competent to organize a hahi. The magic is commonly passed 
on from father to son; but in some cases a man may for personal 
reasons cut his son off in favour of another; and at any rate it is 
rather freely bought and sold. A bevata haera who has failed with 
one complex may discard it and buy another for his next venture. 

The leading feature of each magical complex is the assumption, 
or application, of certain secret names. These names belong to 
certain myths. The myths of the Elema are numerous and long- 
winded. The greater part of each myth is public; but nearly all 
of them, I think, contain esoteric passages which have a magical 
value. These in open narration are always omitted, and one can 
too often detect by the sidelong glances of an informant and the 
garbled nature of his story that he has reached and is endeavouring 
to steer clear of such a passage. The legend or myth is called 


generally lauu or oharo; if it contains secret passages of magical 
E 
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value then it is called maho-oharo ; or it might be more correct to 
limit this latter name to the actual passages of this kind. 


The myths are respectively associated in a broad sense with 
some one or other of the ten totemic clans of the Elema. And 
they tell of the exploits and particularly the wide travels of various 
individuals in some sense belonging to the clans. Not a few of these 
myths deal with long voyages with a successful issue, and thus they 
provide exemplars for the modern voyagers. The names of the 
bevaia themselves and those used in magic at the successive stages of 
the whole enterprise are names which appear in these myths. 


The myths provide magic not only for bevata, of course, but for 
all sorts of other undertakings, whether of love, or war, or rain- 
making, or fishing, or whatever else. The magician must know the 
relevant parts of the appropriate myths ; above all, he must have 
at his command the secret and potent names. The generalization, 
as framed by one informant, stands thus: magic to be effective must 
employ the names of long-ago people, born in the beginning. I 
shall give some examples in abbreviated form of the myths that 
have a bearing on bevaia maho. 


The Myth of Evarapu’s Journey to Lavau. 


Evarapu, a man of the Hurava, or western clan, lives on the 
Aivei River with his younger brother Iriri. So far he has been unable 
to win a wife for himself, but one day he receives a visit from two 
young men, Lere and Pove, in the form of birds ; and these visitors 
recommend him to try for their sister Aviara, who lives at Lavau, 
or Yule Island. They volunteer to carry a decorated betel nut from 
him to the girl as a form of proposal. 


Evarapu, under instruction from Lere and Pove, now sends his 
younger brother Iriri as an envoy or go-between ; and to provide for 
his passage to so distant a part makes him a ruru, or model, of a bird 
in which to travel. Iriri, in his ruru, after resting at certain places 





UKaia—sky. Baiu—? (Aivei Month). 
Ahea—sea. Auma—Auma Point. 
Hurava—west. Vailala—River Vailala. 
Purari—River Purari. Nabo—Nabo Mountains. 


Miri—beach. Kauri—east. 
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on the way, finally reaches Aviara, bearing a duplicate message-nut. 
He rejects her offer to sleep with him as we have already seen, 
because sexual intercourse would make him heavy and so endanger 
the success of his return flight (another version of the story, however, 
has it that he does not wish to usurp the privilege of his elder brother). 
Having delivered his message and ascertained that the girl is willing 
to marry Evarapu, he returns, carrying a small load of tattu and 
earthenware pots in his ruru, to prove that he has actually been to 
Lavau. He has informed Aviara that she will eventually be called 
for in a large canoe made from a meouri tree. 

Evarapu now sets to work to make the canoe and the story gives 
details of its construction, and of the launching, when Evarapu, 
with body blackened and bedecked with strips of nipa leaf (the 
typical decoration of the Hurava, or Delta, men) dances on the canoe 
platform. In due course he reaches Yule Island and elopes with 
Aviara. 

Her father, Oa Laia (elsewhere called Oa Birukapu and Oa 
Idiva) learning of her elopement, gives chase. He enters the water 
and becomes a hevehe in the form of a huge fish. At Motu he stops 
and procures a house, which he carries on his back through the 
water, apparently to make his appearance more terrifying to the 
fugitives. He causes a storm to arise, and the canoe, ‘‘ Meouri,”’ is 
threatened with destruction. But Evarapu throws lime into the 
water ; the hevehe Oa Laia is for the time being blinded, and thus 
Evarapu manages to escape and bring his bride safely home. The 
myth goes on much further. Oa Laia follows the fugitives to the 
Aivei and comes ashore after them, where, lying in hiding, he later 
devours, inadvertently, the son of Evarapu and Aviara, named 
Birau Upumake. But the subsequent episodes of his destruction 
and the return of his bones to the east do not seem relevant to the 
bevaia maho. 

This myth makes it sufficiently plain why the bevaia should be 
in some cases called ‘‘ Meouri,’’ and in others “ Iriri.”’ It does not 
seem quite so reasonable that other bevata should be called “‘ Meouri- 
Oa Laia,’”’ though Oa Laia, travelling through the water with the 
house on his back, might be something for any bevaia to emulate. 
It gives precedents for the stages of construction, the tabu on sexual 
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intercourse, and the use of a model bird as decoration with carved 
betel nuts fastened under its wings. It also accounts for the conven- 
tional decoration of the bevaia haera of Meouri or Iriri, which is that 
of the Hurava man, and for his imitation of a bird. The whole myth 
might be made to square with a voyage to Lavau for pots, and in his 
magic the bevaia haera is recalling the details of that early venture. 


The Myth of Eau’s Arakaita. 


Another of the maho-oharo used in bevaia magic is that of Harai 
and Eau. Harai (identified with the morning star) comes from Kauri, 
the east, or more particularly from the upper Biaru River. Walking 
along a rattan cane, which he throws from one tree top to the other, 
he makes a long journey toward the west, and at the end of it finds 
the woman Eau (a kind of nipa palm) beyond the river Aivei. He 
marries her and she bears a son, but Harai decides to return to Kauri. 
He has a large single dugout made, 7.e. a canoe of the Delta type, 
called avakaita, and after fasting and decorating himself he loads this 
with sago and embarks with his wife and child. On the way they 
encounter bad weather, but Eau cries out “‘ Harat, arave Orovuvira.” 
The word Orovu indicates a mythical place of great beauty in the 
west, since overwhelmed by mud, and Eau’s cry may mean, “ Harai, 
my husband in Orovu.”” Since Harai comes originally from Kauri, 
the east, this does not seem an entirely satisfactory explanation, but 
at any rate the canoe passes safely through and reaches its destina- 
tion. Some bevata, especially those sent out by men of the Kauri 
clan, are called “ Eau-ve-arakaita ’’ (Eau’s dugout), or “ Orovuvira.”’ 
I have no details of the maho used in connection with them. 


The Myth of Aon and Iviri. 


Another maho oharo is associated especially with the Auma clan. 
It tells how Aori, who lived at Auma point, went to the Kemera 
River to bring home as his bride the woman Iviri.. Iviri is the name 
of a hill on the Kerema River, but in the story she is wholly human 
except that she was born with a Jove, or sprig of feathers growing in 
her hair. He first goes in quest of her in a ruru, representing the 
little bird aort, and having found her he plucks out this Jove, tells 
her he will call for her later in a canoe, and then flies home to make 
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his preparations. The canoe completed and given the name 
““Heava,” he travels again to the Kerema River and in due course 
returns home with his bride. They are pursued by her parents, 
who enter the water and become sea hevehe, but eventually are left 
behind. 

Later on, when the fugitives are camped at Bie (the Bluff) 
a local woman, Kikiriapu, takes all the ornaments from the sleeping 
Iviri, and before daylight induces Aori to set off again, posing as his 
bride. There is much more to the story: Aori reaches home before 
discovering his mistake, but after many adventures Iviri, who has 
followed along shore, succeeds in reuniting herself with him and 
displacing Kikiriapu. These episodes, however, do not as far as I 
know have any bearing on the maho. 

The bevata haera who told me this story made it quite plain that 
when he set forth on his bevaia, which was named “‘ Heava,” he was 
impersonating Aori himself. He wears the costume which Aori 
is supposed to have worn, with a blackened face (and in a way 
prematurely) the same kind of love in his hair which Aori plucked 
from Iviri’s head. As he boards the bevaia he thinks, as he puts it, 
to himself, “‘ I want to pluck the dove from Iviri’s head.”” He dances 
on the platform and extends his arms like Aori’s wings. Another 
man, master of a bevata of the same name, ‘‘ Heava,”’ told the above 
story in a somewhat different form. The hero was a man, Baiaiapo, 
who sent the bird Aori as messenger to Iviri before actually going 
himself. In this case the bevaia haera said that in loading and 
embarking he pretended to be Baiaiapo: ‘‘ My name is Baiaiapo,” 
he says under his breath ; and, to the canoe, ‘‘ Keep your eyes on 
Nabo and Horoi” (two mountains behind Kerema, where Iviri 
lived.) 

The name Heava was said by this last informant to be a synonym 
for ova, a kind of mangrove. The dugout is always, I believe, 
actually made from a softwood tree called thohea, and my informant, 
who made no secret of the name “ Heava,” was very reluctant to 
reveal the intermediate name ‘‘ Ova,” whispering it in my ear as a 
great favour. It would appear that it is this latter name that has 
the magical power. He also said that in loading he applied the 
name “ Kikiriapu,” that of the usurping bride, to the sago, though 
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he was unable or unwilling to make the connection plain. Another 
informant told me subsequently that I had been deceived, and 
suggested that the name “ Kikiriapu,”’ as that of an ill-deserving and 
ill-fated woman, was used only in malicious magic, 7.e. in the 
endeavour to ruin the sago and the enterprise of a rival bevaia haera. 


The Myth of Hedi Houvu. 


The Kaia, or sky, clan may use the name “ Hedi Houvu ”’ for 
their bevata. The myth, which I give very briefly, relates how two 
men Oveai and Kairai were rescued by the girls Kawaka and Pupuvari 
from the continual attacks of their enemies. Kawaka is some kind 
of boring insect which I could not identify ; pupuvari is the carpenter 
bee. They bored into a laura and an aravea tree till they were 
hollow and then told their people to hide themselves inside ;_ this 
done, they bored a little further till the trees fell into the river, when 
they were bound together as a haruka troki which was called ‘‘ Hedi 
Houvu,” and eventually made off to the Motu coast. 

Hedi and houvu stand respectively for the trees laura and aravea, 
the latter names being, as before, the specially secret ones, which 
are applied in magic to the softwood thohea. Oveai and kairai are 
secret names for the north-west wind avara. The names “ Kawaka ”’ 
and ‘“ Pupuvari’”’ are assumed by the bevata haera himself as he 
begins the felling of the tree, and with his axe he pretends, instead of 
chopping (hatakive), to be boring (parerekive) in the manner of these 
two insects. Here, however, as elsewhere, it was denied that any 
set spell was used. 


The Myth of Aroae. 


As a last example I shall refer to the myth of the Baiu clan, 
which has an old-established legendary connection with the Motu 
lakatot. It is claimed that the man Baiu made the first expedition 
to the Motu coast, accompanied by another canoe of the Kaia clan. 
He had married his daughter Aroae to Lavai, of the Vailala River, 
and she had borne a son. But the child died, and when later Baiu 
set out on his expedition and was anchored at Kearu for the night, 
Aroae stole up and put the dead child on board. Next day Baiu’s 
canoe sank, and he had to transfer his belongings to that of the 
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Kaia clan. This proceeded down the coast, but at every stop there 
was Aroae, who had preceded them along the beach under cover of 
night. The people did not recognize her, but because of what they 
thought her resemblance to the real Aroae at home they gave her 
presents of bows and arrows, the regular cargo of the early trading 
canoes. By the time they reached the Motu coast their stock was 
exhausted ; but Aroae had preceded them again, and there they 
finally settled together. This, according to the myth, was prior to 
any other settlement on that coast. Aroae herself discovered how 
to make pots and subsequently Baiu and his people made expeditions 
in real lakatoi to the west. They were the first to do so; in fact 
they were the veritable Derai Haera, or Motu.’ 

The Baiu bevaia is called ‘‘ Aroae’’; though as in some other 
cases the connection does not seem entirely logical. Indeed, the 
narrator of the above legend had abandoned it owing to the failure 
of a previous expedition, and instead bought the Harava magic, 
and with it the name “ Meouri.”” However, the myth recalls what 
is supposed to be the earliest trading voyage and indicates the method 
of trading, viz. by leaving parcels of bows and arrows at various 
places of anchorage and collecting pots on the return. 

In this and the other myths referred to there is no doubt a good 
deal of maho that was not revealed to me. The only piece of magic 
that my informant would consent to tell me in this connection was 
of a malicious nature. To sink a rival’s bevata it was only necessary 
to wrap up a parcel of leaves (what they were he would not say) 
and place it secretly on board, calling it as he did so “ Lavai-Kaki.” 
That means “‘ Lavai’s namesake,” and the parcel represents the dead 
child of Lavai and Aroae, which the latter placed on her father’s 
bevata. 


The Magic of Impersonation. 

The foregoing treatment of myth in relation to bevaia maho 
is all rather fragmentary, but it is enough to show the importance of 
mythical associations, particularly of mythical names in Elema 





12Another version of the story has it that Aroae preceded the canoe as far as 
Kerepuna at the mouth of the Kemp Welch, where she remained, her father receiving 
payment for her in armshells and pots. 
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magic, and further to suggest the connecting link, or the way in 
which the name gives power. 


When a man thus employs a name to help him in his purpose 
we might at first sight be inclined to think he was actually calling 
on the bearer of the name for help. I am not at present prepared 
to state that such an idea is entirely absent from Elema culture, 
but it does not represent the construction which the magician himself 
here places upon his action. As a number of definite cases show, he 
is rather applying the mythical names to himself or to this or that 
feature of his undertaking. In short, he is himself impersonating 
a mythical character, or identifying some feature of his undertaking 
with a corresponding feature of a mythical undertaking which reached 
a successful close. He apparently feels more confident of success 
himself by pretending to be the great man of the long-ago and by 
making his present undertaking, so to speak, a reproduction of the 
great man’s exploit. Such pretence or impersonation is helped out 
by details of costume and action and by such extras as that of the 
model bird fixed in the rigging. 


The same general method, and with it the same explanation | 
is applicable to other phases of magic as well as to bevata mahe. 
When a man goes a-wooing, for instance, he will, if he knows it, 
employ the name “ Marai,” a highly secret synonym for the moon 
(papare). Inthe myth the moon, as a person, is peculiarly attractive 
to women ; and for the time being the lover actually impersonates 
him. He does not whisper to himself, “‘ Marai, help me to win this 
woman,” but he thinks, without even whispering, ‘“‘I am Marai 
himself, and I will get her.” 


Again, Kivavia Orokiki Akore became infallibly successful at 
shooting fish with the bow and arrow; this was because two men, 
Berari Kapipi and Kiwai Kapipi, had informed him in a dream that 
they would come to him as decorated arrows and that he should use 
them on his fishing. In due course Kivavia picked up two floating 
arrows on the river and used them with the success they had promised. 
A man who knew this maho oharo told me that when he went fish 
shooting he pretended to be Kivavia himself, and as he took down his 
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arrows he addressed them or thought of them as “ Berari Kapipi ” 
and “ Kiwai Kapipi.” | 

I could give more instances from magic devoted to other pur- 
poses, but these will be enough to indicate the common use of what 
we might call the magic of impersonation. 


The essential equipment of the magician is, of course, a know- 
ledge of the relevant parts of the myths, but special stress is laid 
on the secret names. It remains somewhat obscure why the secret 
name should be more potent than the public name. It may be that 
the special reliance on the former has its rise in the magician’s own 
secretiveness : he is very jealous in guarding his own magic, and 
fearful lest it be communicated to others. The ostensible reason is 
that magic made public loses its power ; but we may suspect that 
the real reason is the fear of losing a prerogative and a private source 
of influence. The magicians then stick close to their several secrets 
so that they alone may have the advantage of them; and this 
secretiveness itself may give rise to the general belief that magic 
drawn from secret sources is the most potent. But the argument 
may be that the secret name is more real or intimate, and that the 
knowledge of it brings. the magician into closer relation with the 
mythical character, thus making the impersonation easier and more 
effective. This, however, is a subject which I did not sufficiently 
explore. 


It is not by any means implied that this magic of impersonation 
covers the whole ground of bevaia maho, but that it is the dominant 
feature of that maho in so far as it is dependent on myths. Even 
within this more limited field it is difficult to see how it can explain 
the use of some names, as e.g. those used in raising the winds. In 
Elema myths the great majority of characters can be identified with, 
or in a manner represent some creature or natural object ; and in 
this way certain names are interpreted as synonyms for the winds. 
It may be that in using them the magician is actually calling up the 
winds. Once more, I missed the opportunity of looking particularly 
into this matter, and will not venture to speak with any finality until 
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I have seen more of Elema culture.4* But in the cases where 
informants could make their meaning plain it appeared with sufficient 
definiteness that they were acting on another principle, viz. the one 
I have attempted to formulate under the name of magic of impersona- 
tion. They were themselves impersonating characters from the 
myths and seeking to re-enact the successes which those mythical 
characters had achieved. 


F. E. WILLIAMS 





13In the meantime I should say that I have found nothing at the western end 
of the Gulf Division to endorse Holmes’ statement that “ Prior to setting out on this 
journey, Avaralaru, the god of the north-west wind, has to be conciliated. To this 
end the village sorcerer is engaged at a good fee to intercede with Avaralaru and the 
god of the sea, that they may give to the voyagers a safe journey and bring them back 
safely to their village and friends. Two old men, who are considered to be sacred 
during the voyage, are especially commissioned to accompany those expeditions, 
that they may use their influence in appealing to the gods of the winds and the sea 
to refrain from bringing any calamity upon the party”’: Melanesians of British 
New Guinea, 119. 
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A FUNCTIONAL INTERPRETATION OF INHERITANCE 
AND SUCCESSION IN CENTRAL POLYNESIA . 


By F. L. S. BELL 
Part I.—INHERITANCE 


THE CONCEPT OF OWNERSHIP 


BS haw social importance of a study of the rules which govern the 
transmission of property in central Polynesia depends to a large 

extent upon the nature of the property so transmitted and of the 

exact relations existing between this property and its owners. 

Briefly outlined, Polynesian property mainly consists of land, in 
the form of groves and plantations, of houses and canoes, of nets and 
mats and such personal possessions as clothing, ornaments and 
weapons. In addition to these material objects of value there are 
several forms of incorporeal property, such as the knowledge of 
certain industrial processes, e.g. tattooing, fish-hook manufacture 
and certain house-building operations. Another form of this 
immaterial property is the knowledge of certain songs and dances, 
another that of magical formule, and yet another that of traditions, 
relating especially to the possessor’s own family. 

As land is a form of property towards which most primitive 
peoples, including Polynesians, adopt a special attitude requiring 
separate and special sociological analysis, what has to be said here 
concerning the ownership rights of the native in respect to property, 
though possibly at all times applicable to land, will apply mainly to 
other forms of possession. 

“Ownership is the sum of duties, privileges and mutualities 
which bind the joint owners to the object and to each other.’ 
It is thus that Dr. Malinowski describes the ownership situation in 
the Trobriands, as referring to a canoe owned by several people. 
In Melanesia canoes may be owned jointly, but in Polynesia canoes 





1B. Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Savage Society, 20. 
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and houses are generally owned by individuals, either chiefs or 
wealthy men of rank. Nevertheless, this private or individual 
ownership of either house or canoe involves similar obligations to 
those called forth by Melanesian joint ownership. 

With regard to house ownership in Polynesia, in a majority of 
native villages there is always a special guest-house for the reception 
and accommodation of visiting friends and relatives, and wherever 
this is not found the family fale is the usual medium through which 
hospitality is dispensed. The house may thus be regarded as more 
than a mere dwelling place. It is, besides an abode, a potent 
instrument of social goodwill and a definite means of widening the 
social horizon of those who have ownership rights in it. 

Within the kinship group itself the house of a chief is also a 
means of co-ordinating social sentiment. The dependents of the 
chief regard his house as the hub of their group activities, and in this 
way the chief, through his house, strengthens the bonds which join 
him to the rest of his family group. In Tikopia Dr. Firth has 
informed me that during the heavy wind storms which visit that 
island every effort is made to protect the house of the chief in par- 
ticular from damage. This solicitude for the house of the chief is 
easily understandable when it is realized that within its walls, as 
is the case in several other Polynesian islands, lie the bones of the 
ancestors. In reality the house belongs to the ancestors and twice 
a year as a quid pro quo for the use of the house new mats are laid 
upon their graves. In the same way it may be shown that a chief 
is very closely related to his canoe. Because of the sacred rites 
performed over it at all stages of its manufacture, even up to and 
after its launching, a canoe is an object which at all times demands 
the respect and reverence of its crew. Further, through the chief 
it is a strong link with those ancestral deities whose favour always 
means so much to the native. Such a combination of psychological 
attitudes tends to strengthen the kinship ties which already bind the 
crew and their leader together and also tends to increase their 
efficiency as an economic unit. 

Whilst we have emphasized the social duties and obligations 
which ownership of an object involves, it is not to be thought that 
~ we can wholly define ownership in such terms. It would leave a 
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false impression of the native viewpoint if, from the preceding 
remarks, the reader were to imagine that the Polynesian is heedless 
of personal gain or satisfaction in his economic dealings. The 
freedom with which he lends a canoe or bestows gifts of food may seem 
to indicate a perfect disregard of self, an almost idealistic altruism, 
but in reality he is acutely aware of the exact benefits which he 
personally stands to gain from each transaction. In cases where 
gifts have been received and no adequate return has been made 
within a reasonable period the defaulting receiver is in the position 
of one who in our society accepts money under false pretences. In 
Tahiti such persons are known as athumumu, 1.e. people who con- 
tinually impose upon others by eating their food, etc.2 The natives, 
even as we do, understand that such objects as canoes, houses, 
implements and ornaments have a utilitarian value which adds 
considerably to their final economic value, but the point which needs 
stressing here is that this consideration is only one of the factors 
which determine primitive economic value, and perhaps one of the 
less important factors. 


There is another aspect of Polynesian ownership that depends 
upon motives likely to be passed over by the casual observer, but 
which are intimately bound up with the whole of the social life. 
To possess goods is to be powerful, but it is not in the mere possession 
of these goods that the means to power exists, but rather in the 
opportunity thereby given the possessor of exhibiting his wealth. 
As Dr. Buck says, in referring to the storage capacity of the Samoan 
house, “ The high shelves in full view of visiting chiefs not only 
satisfied the material necessity for storing, but served the equally 
important psychological need for display.”* The ownership of 
property thus involves certain social sentiments which derive their 
value from the exhibition of the property—a fact that further 
complicates the idea of ownership. 


Finally, the value of property in Polynesia, in many instances, 
depends upon its history, that is to say, its past social and emotional 
associations. An object which has been used by a person of high 





2]. Davies, A Tahitian and English Dictionary, Tahiti, 1851. 
3P. H. Buck, Samoan Material Culture, 81. 
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rank, 1.e. by one whose mana was strong, owing to the contagiousness 
of mana will have attached to it some of its owner’s peculiar spiritual 
power. This object, around which certain sentiments have grown, 
will have an economic value which, measured by its pure utility, 
will seem extremely high and, if valued solely from this point of 
view, a worth which is beyond rational comprehension. For 
example, upon the death of an important Samoan chief a number of 
fine mats were distributed among his dependents, but before this 
general distribution could take place a special mat, distinguished 
from the ordinary mat by its fine plait and its smoky black colour, 
had to be presented by the new chief to his sister. These mats, 
called mea sa, were in the nature of family heirlooms, and all of the 
most famous had names. So much value was attached to them that 
their detention by one who had no real right to them often caused 
serious tribal quarrels. 

To sum up then, we have seen that ownership in Polynesia is 
quite different from mere possession. Social obligations and 
mutualities, emotional effects arising out of ostentatious display and 
traditional association, besides ideas of pure utility combine to 
contribute towards the Polynesian concept of economic value. 


THE TERMINOLOGY OF OWNERSHIP 


In these days to every student of sociology interested in the 
social experiments which are proceeding in Soviet Russia such terms 
as “communism,” “ collectivism ’’ and “ individualism,” especially 
in their relation to the ownership of property, are fairly well known. 
Used with their correct connotation, 7.e. referring to specific owner- 
ship conditions existing in western civilization, no scientific error 
will result, but there is a tendency to apply such terms to ownership 
conditions existing in Polynesian culture. In the opinion of several 
who have studied this culture, the adoption of such an attitude 
towards Polynesian rights of ownership must certainly result in 
the establishment of erroneous conclusions. 

According to western ideas these terms “ communistic’’ and 
‘‘ individual ” are mutually exclusive, that is to say, if a Polynesian 





4A. Kramer, Die Samoa-Inseln, I, 29 and 172 sq. (Williamson, Social and Political 
Svstems of Central Polynesia, II, 95). 
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has private rights to a patch of taro or a fish trap, then, according 
to our ideas of individual ownership, it is impossible that other 
people should consider themselves as having, under certain con- 
ditions, the right to feed off the patch or use the trap. And yet 
this is the position in Polynesia. Other people, or more correctly, 
other members of the owner’s extended family group do, generally 
with his permission, though not always, gather food from his cultiva- 
tion and fish from his trap. To call such ownership communistic 
or collective would be equally incorrect, since in most cases a person 
can be found who claims special rights with respect to the property 
in question and who is admitted by other members of the community 
to have such rights, e.g. the headman of a local subsection of an 
extended family group controls the cultivation of a certain portion 
of the family’s land, and the fruit and vegetables obtained therefrom 
are regarded as specifically his. Thus there are forms of property 
which closely appropriate to goods or services which are owned both 
collectively and individually. 


Olivier Leroy has used a phrase which seems to me to lead to a 
clearer definition of the actual rights of ownership enjoyed by the 
majority of Polynesians. He refers to “ une servitude de prét ou de 
partage’’ as a factor which almost universally delimits ownership 
rights in this region. Although the application of such a principle 
may seem to be open to grave abuse, yet such is not usually the case, 
and property rights as between one individual and another are 
generally respected. Of course, within the household personal 
ownership of such property items as domestic utensils and hunting 
equipment is difficult to establish, but in the case of valuable family 
heirlooms the headman jealously exercises the rights of a private 
owner. The very fact that begging is practised among these people 
also indicates that there must be someone who is recognized as having 
personal proprietary rights in the desired property. Dr. Mead 
suggests® that in Samoa we have an example of almost pure com- 
munism, “‘ personal property being practically non-existent,’’ but 





50. Leroy, Essai d'introduction critique a l'étude de l'économie primitive, 46. 
6M. Mead, The Social Organization of Manua, 73. 
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from a review of statements by Turner,’ Churchward,* Brown,’ 
and Stevenson” on ownership in this group, the author prefers to 
believe with Dr. Malinowski that “‘ the savage is neither an extreme 
‘ collectivist ’ nor an intransigent ‘ individualist,’ he is, like man in 
general, a mixture of both.’’! 

One of the most frequent statements with respect to ownership 
in Polynesia is that which refers to ownership of property by the 
group. It is statements, or rather mis-statements, such as these 
which mainly lead to the confusion of terms dealt with above. The 
fact is that property in Polynesia is not owned by the family group, 
but by the individual family units and individual members of these 
units within the extended family group. Except in rare instances 
property cannot be disposed outside of the group, which does not 
mean that it is owned by the group, but that it is held within the 
group. This rule is strictly observed and has no doubt led the casual 
observer to believe that certain pieces of property, e.g. large houses, 
ceremonial canoes and land, are group property, whereas they are 
private property held by members of a certain kinship group. 
Perhaps the only property which can correctly be termed “ group 
property ”’ is the strip of taro garden and the grove of coconut palms 
which lie close to the village square. In Samoa these palms and 
plantations are nominally controlled by the village fono, but are 
really the responsibility of the various household groups, each of 
whom attends to certain plots and palms with which no other house- 
hold group ever interferes. 

In order to complete this outline of Polynesian ownership it is 
necessary to refer to the difference between titles to land which are 
in the one case hereditary, and in the other purely personal, 2.¢., 
arising out of the individual efforts of the owner. In the case of 
land hereditarily held the owner comes to regard his tenure as a 
temporary one and more in the nature of a sacred family trust. 
However, where certain bush lands belonging to a certain extended 





7G. Turner, Samoa, 160. 

*W. B. Churchward, My Consulate in Samoa, 115 sq. 
*G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, 262 sq. 
#R. L. Stevenson, A Footnote to History, 13-16. 
4B. Malinowski, op. cit., 55. 
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family group are reclaimed by a member of this group and prepared 
for cultivation, the relatives of the occupier realize that this land, 
although formerly part of their bush hunting grounds, now no longer 
stands in this relation to them. In converting it by his own effort 
into a cultivation the occupier has now secured to himself and his 
immediate family a proprietary right to its products. In time such 
pieces of property as these reclaimed plots of land, under the 
disintegrating influence of family inheritance laws, often lose their 
peculiar qualities and revert again to the control of the family group. 

The student of Polynesian ownership is thus warned against 
misapplying terms foreign to this concept ; of confusing ownership 
by the family with retention of ownership within the family, and 
lastly, of failing to realize the difference between a title held 
hereditarily and a title held by virtue of personal and individual 
effort. 


COMMON FEATURES OF THE INHERITANCE SITUATION 

The rules governing the inheritance of property in Polynesia 
vary from an insistence upon the prime eligibility of the first-born 
male to a demand that the youngest child should receive an important 
part of the inheritance. In this region we have illustrations of the 
two principles according to which the inheritance of property is 
mainly regulated: that of primogeniture and that of the right of 
the collateral heir.'* 

Let us first of all deal with those features which commonly 
distinguish the institution, regardless of particular forms or prin- 
ciples. 

The most important aspect of inheritance is its essentially kinship 
nature, for it is according to the relationship in which the various 
heirs stand to the dead person that the property is divided among 
them. Over the whole region the universal law is that the heirs 
should be patrilineal descendants of the benefactor, and so members 
of his particular social group. 





12Fundamentally, these two rules of inheritance are but two aspects of one main 
pminciple : the precedence of clan kindred on the basis of their propinquity to the 
devisor. However, if collateral inheritance were merely regarded as an aberrant 
form of inheritance by primogeniture, I cannot help feeling that one would be left 
with an inadequate impression of the system as a whole. 
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This desire to keep the property within the immediate family 
group and to prevent its eventual disposal among the distant relatives 
has given rise to a system whereby a male heir is always ensured for 
the succession to the inheritance. In the event of there being no 
males capable of assuming the privileges which accompany 
inheritance, it is customary throughout the greater part of central 
Polynesia for a father to adopt, if he be a chief, one of his brother’s 
sons, or, being only a commoner, a son of a friend as his eldest son." 
The child now becomes one of his children, and is treated by the 
other children of the family as a real brother. In fact, that variation 
in the behaviour attitude towards a real eldest son and an adopted 
eldest son which one would normally expect to find is not discernible 
among these people. For instance, it is recorded that “ a Gilbertese 
usually lavishes more affection on his adopted children than on his 
true offspring ’’!4 and in Samoa, “a person adopted into a family 
was regarded as being just as much a member of it as he would have 
been if his relationship had been that of blood.* The function of 
this compensatory social mechanism is to preserve the unity of the 
family group. The mana or pule, to which so much importance is 
attached in Polynesia, is thereby assured of preservation and, 
besides, the actual goods and chattels, with all their semi-sacred 
family associations, are secured adequate future protection, which 
inheritance by females could not ensure. 





48Williamson, op. cit., III, 196 (Society) ; ibid., III, 379 (Hervey) ; Ella, von 
Bulow, Kramer and Stuebel according to Williamson, op. cit., III, 366 (Samoa); 
Annales de l’ Association de la propagation de la Foi, XIV, 340 sq. (Williamson, op. 
ctt., III, 381) (Tuamotu) ; Jardin, Notice sur l’archipel des Marquises, 183 ; Mathias, 
Lettres sur les iles marquises, 102 according to Williamson, op. cit., III, 380 (Mar- 
quesas) ; D. D’Urville, Voyage de la Corvette Astrolabe . . . IV, 94 (Tonga) ; J. S. 
Gardiner, The Natives of Rotuma, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
XXVIII, 485 (Rotuma). 

H.C. and H. E. Maude, Adoption in the Gilbert Islands, Journal of the Poly- 
nesian Society, XL, 231, n. 14. On reading this statement, one feels that the authors 
have unnecessarily stressed the loving kindness of the Gilbertese foster parent. 
However, there may be certain forces within the culture which arelikely to bring 
about such a situation. One may well compare the position with respect to the 
youngest son in Niue and Tikopia. In both of these.islands, this relative isa favoured 
member of the family group and often displaces the eldest son in the affections of 
his father. 


165Williamson, op. cét., III, 144. 
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Lest it be understood that females never inherited land or 
property, it may be pointed out that the system of adoption of male 
heirs, though very widely spread and resorted to upon many occasions, 
was a permissive and not an imperative institution ; that is to say, 
no father of daughters was arbitrarily obliged to renounce them as 
heirs in favour of an adopted son. 


Whilst on this point of female inheritance, it may be interesting 
to review briefly the property rights of women. In Samoa,!® the 
women have serious claims upon their family lands, claims which 
often render them as independent as their husbands ; whilst in the 
Marquesas!’ Handy reports that the first-born female child of the 
haka-tki inherited certain mundane rights. Des Vergnes says that 
not only a daughter could succeed to the title of a chief, but that his 
wife could do so.4® In Tonga a woman had “ dower land” which 
she used during her married life to her own advantage, but which 
passed at her death to her husband or her children.” From what 
we know of the Ellice Group women occasionally shared in the 
inheritance, but more often until they were married they depended 
upon the bounty of their brothers, among whom the property was 
generally divided. Mrs. David,* as Des Vergnes has done for the 
Marquesas, records a case of a married woman inheriting the property 
of her husband, but I doubt the probability of this ever happening 
unless the woman was an outcast having no senior male relatives 
either on her own or her late husband’s side. 

The evidence from the whole region conclusively shows that 
women did have rights to certain portions of the family land and 
property, but in many cases the prior prerogatives of the males in 
the family seriously interfered with the exercise of such rights. 
However, where the female owner or heir was a member of a noble 
family her property rights were much more clearly defined than if 
the heiress were of commoner stock. 





16M. Mead, of. cit., 24. 

7E. S. C. Handy, Native Culture in the Marquesas, 44. 

18Des Vergnes, Revue Maritime et Colonsale, LII, 185 (Williamson. op. cé., 
III, 380). 
WE. W. Gifford, Tongan Society, 171. 
Mrs. Edgeworth David, Funafuti, 17. 
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The belief that there is a peculiar spiritual power attached to the 
first-born male which sets him apart from and above his relatives, 
both male and female, is well illustrated by an unusual custom found 
in Tahiti, Rarotonga and Mangareva. Since the belief is that this 
power or mana passes on from eldest son to eldest son, it is consonant 
with it that the privileges which are attached to possession of this 
power should also accompany it. And so it is in these parts of 
Polynesia. Upon the birth of the first son, the father now becomes, 
not the owner, but the guardian of the family property and lands, 
until the time shall arrive when his son—a grown youth—shall 
take final possession of them. The father becomes the protector and 
advisor of his son, and in any dangerous situation the risks are taken 
by him in order to shield the sacred first-born. 

In Mangareva*! the first-born son of the chief spends a portion of 
his youth in a special house which, from its position on the summit 
of the mountain, overlooks the whole island. Having arrived at an 
age of discretion®* he comes down from his mountain seclusion and 
formally assumes authority over his social group. This authority 
includes control and ownership of the majority of his father’s former 
possessions, so that we here have the unusual situation of an heir 
coming into his inheritance before the death of the devisor. 


The function of this social institution, which also occurs in the 
Society Islands and in the Hervey Group, from the inheritance aspect 
alone, seems to be to ensure the lands and the property of the group 
passing without risk of division to the correct heir. In the islands 
where this custom prevails the inheritance rarely if ever passes to a 
brother of the deceased. If a father dies before his eldest son has 
attained an age sufficient to permit him effectively to control the 
property of his family, then a brother of the deceased generally 
administers the affairs of the group until his nephew can assume 
control. On no account does the paternal uncle ever attempt to 
assume permanent headship of his group because he knows, and the 
members of his group know, that, no matter how fitted by experience 
he may be, he lacks the superior spiritual powers so necessary to 





"Dumont d’Urville, Voyage au Pole Sud... , II, part I, 427 sq. 
"Varying from 16 to 18 years. 
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leadership, which his nephew has inherited along with the mundane 
possessions of his father. 


This institution also acts as a means of preserving the social 
solidarity of the group, for under this system of succession and 
inheritance the group always has a young energetic leader with a 
proud and enthusiastic father at his elbow. Since an ariki is 
nominally responsible for maintaining the food supply of his people, 
and since his people depend for a part of their food supply upon the 
products of the chief’s land, and since this land owes a certain amount 
of its fertility to the favour in which the chief stands with the super- 
natural powers, it is of immense importance to a community to have 
as its leader the eldest son of an eldest son, owing to his possessing 
such an advantage with the protective ancestral deities. 


SPECIAL ASPECTS OF THE INHERITANCE SITUATION 


Having discussed in general some facets of the inheritance 
problem in Polynesia we shall now survey the whole field of inheritance 
rules, and since these rules vary somewhat, as previously mentioned, 
it will be necessary to indicate regionally these variations. 


In Samoa property descends patrilineally in the collateral line, 
s.e. from one brother to another and back from the latter to the son 
of the former. There is no insistence upon inheritance by primo- 
geniture, but such is generally the case, 7.e. the elder brother succeeds 
to the property of his father in preference to the younger brother. 
When there are no male heirs descended from males (tama tane) 
then the male descendants of female members of the line (tama fafine) 
tamasa) succeed to the heritage. Although my chief authority* 
en this matter does not say so, yet from Margaret Mead?‘ I infer 
that, failing male heirs of either type, and only then, females may 
inherit their father’s or uncle’s property. It is thus seen that the 
principle of inheritance through collateral heirs is an established one 
in Samoa, but such is not the case anywhere else in central Polynesia. 
In Tonga, in the Marquesas, in the Society Islands, in the Ellice and 
the Hervey Groups the investigator often comes across instances 





FE. Schultz, Most Important Principles of Samoan Family Law, ].P.S.,XX, 51. 
*4M. Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa, 108. 
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where the younger brother of the deceased appears to have inherited 
his elder brother’s lands and property. However, this only seems 
to be the position. The truth is that the paternal uncle is here 
acting as guardian and administrator of the lands and property of 
his nephew.”° As previously explained, the mana attaching to the 
eldest son in these places is a most important factor in the determina- 
tion of heirship, which cannot easily be discounted, even by the 
claims of a tyrannical paternal uncle. Of course, political jealousy 
on the part of such a relative, added to the personal inefficiency of 
the real heir, sometimes causes the inheritance to pass collaterally, 
but normally it does not do so. 


The questions that now arise are: What is the special relation 
of this form of inheritance to the rest of Samoan culture? What 
special function does it perform? Strictly from the point of view of 
justice and utility, the inheritance by the brother instead of the son 
cannot be adversely criticized. Dr. Lowie has postulated a principle 
which he applies to the ownership and inheritance of property—the 
principle of effective utilization. According to this principle 
“primitive societies tend to connect effective utilization with 
ownership.’’** In applying this principle to the present situation 
it may be argued that the cultivation of land, the care of houses and 
canoes, and the general supervision of such matters by the middle- 
aged and elderly males of the Samoan community established an 
empirical association between them and certain forms of property, 
so that it appeared only right and natural for such men to inherit 
such property. Although such an interpretation of the ownership 
situation in Samoa is possible, yet one cannot assert that inheritance 
is determined solely by the application of this principle. The most 
one can say is that the economic advantages of transmitting property 





25In discussing this point with Dr. Firth the suggestion was made that the 
paternal uncle was merely a stop-gap until the eldest son was of a suitable age to 
control his father’s property. With this suggestion I agree, except that the case of 
Samoa is different. In Samoa the paternal uncle is not a temporary substitute for 
the real heir. Upon him is conferred the title of chief, and to him goes the greater 
part of his dead brother’s property. There is not sufficient known about this matter 
with respect to Rotuma, Futuna and Uvea, but it is probable that a similar state of 
affairs with regard to inheritance existed in these islands. 


*6R. Lowie, Primitive Society, 202, 233-234, 239. 
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in such a way that the utmost benefit should be derived therefrom 
must have influenced its bequeathal. Evidence as to a preference 
for an heir who has practical qualifications,?’ i.e. other things being 
equal, for the eldest male member of the family means that the 
natives realized that their family lands and property would receive 
better attention from the brother next-in-line to the late head of the 
family than from his eldest son. In addition, the prime importance 
of the first-born, so marked a feature of Polynesian society else- 
where, was not characteristic of Samoan society, so that even when 
it became the turn of one of the children of the senior line to inherit 
the family lands it was not necessarily the first-born who was chosen. 
The fact is that those material advantages which naturally accrued 
to the Samoans from having men of experience in control of their 
family lands were offset in most other Polynesian communities by 
the spiritual benefits associated with the accession to office of a 
generally youthful though sacred “ eldest son.” 

It is thus seen that collateral inheritance may have certain 
beneficial economic effects, and it is also possible to assert that the 
native’s realization of these economic benefits has had a causal or 
formative influence upon his system of inheritance, but, as this is an 
instance of where cause and effect merge into each other, it is more 
valuable to disregard the cause and effect relationship and merely 
indicate correlative cultural traits. As we have seen, these are: 
a more efficient utilization of the lands and property of the group, a 
more effective control of the political powers of the group and in 
consequence, a definite strengthening of its social solidarity. 

The normal rule of inheritance throughout the greater part of 
central Polynesia is that the eldest child of the eldest son inherits the 
largest part of the inheritance, in fact, he or she is the sole heir and 
the other brothers and sisters depend on his or her benevolence for 
a share in the property of the family. Of course, these junior brothers 
and sisters are rarely, if ever, deprived of a share in the distribution 
of the land and the property, and they always regard the eldest 
surviving brother or sister as the successor, in social status, to their 
late father. 


27F. Walpole, Four Years in the Pacific, 11, 352; E. Schultz, of. cit., J.P.S., 
XX, 52 sq. 
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The eldest child is the legitimate person to whom property is 
transmitted, but as we have shown in our previous remarks on 
adoption, this child is, almost without exception, a male child. 
However, inheritance of the major portion of a family’s property 
by the eldest daughter is possible, and does occur. Of course if she 
marries outside her group, as she so often does, it depends to a great 
extent upon the comparative fighting strength of her brothers and 
her husband whether her children retain any ownership rights in 
the family lands and property. In the majority of such cases the 
woman loses her rights and her eldest brother succeeds to the family 
lands. It is worth noting that a title to land or property held by such 
an absentee owner lapses very quickly in Polynesian society. Not 
only are there jealous and greedy brothers ready to take advantage 
of an absent sister by depriving her of her property, but it is also 
recognized by everyone that effective utilization of the inheritance 
necessarily depends upon the actual presence of the inheritor, to 
cultivate the land properly and to undertake all the social duties 
and obligations appropriate to a large landowner. 

Where the eldest child, real or adopted, is not of an age 
efficiently to control his inheritance, a brother of the father or a very 
close relative in the patrilineal line looks after his interests and guards 
the inheritance until the heir becomes of age. However, in the 
majority of cases the eldest son, upon the death of his father, is a 
well established family man with several years of experience in 
attending to the material welfare of his people. 

The function of this system of inheritance is to thrust upon the 
eldest son at a comparatively early age economic and political 
responsibilities, which, in the case of chiefly families, are no mean 
burden. Now, culturally speaking, this does not seem to conduce to 
the utmost social well-being. But such an heir in succeeding to 
large areas of land and many canoes and houses also becomes 
possessed of the services of several minor chiefs whose sole duty is 
to see that the economic obligations of the many members of the 
family group are strictly fulfilled. Moreover, the young heir himself 
is no figurehead. He is generally an expert fisherman and hunter, 
a fine speaker, and a man possessed of high executive ability. In 
addition it must be remembered that for several years he and his 
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father have jointly settled many of the economic and _ political 
problems affecting the welfare of their social group, so that the 
cultural weakness of this system is only an apparent and not a real 
weakness. 


The prevalence of immediate inheritance by primogeniture over 
the greater part of central Polynesia and the contemporaneous 
existence in Samoa of a system whereby the inheritance of a father’s 
property by his eldest son is postponed for many years, depends on 
the difference in the social environment in which the youth of these 
two regions find themselves. Speaking generally, the eldest son 
in a Polynesian family is regarded as peculiarly sacred—a fact that 
is reflected in the kinship usages which exist between this person and 
his father. The eldest son of a chief is generally on fairly friendly 
terms with his father, and almost inevitably becomes the repository 
of the family history and traditions. These two relatives mutually 
defer to each other and the kinship tie which binds them together 
is very strong. But the essential point is that the eldest son owes 
his high position in the family group to the belief that he is super- 
naturally connected, more intimately than other members of the 
group, with the family deities. 


In Samoa close consanguine relationship to a member of a noble 
family raises a person’s social status, but ‘‘ the Samoan conception of 
rank as a question of title rather than of birth,’’** tends to deprive 
the eldest son of his unique position in the society and, consequently, 
any prior right to the inheritance. Being a generation below his 
father and his father’s brothers, who are really the most important 
members of his social group, the eldest son is at a disadvantage when 
it becomes a matter of deciding to whom control of the chief’s property 
will pass. Add to this difference in the attitude towards the eldest 
son the respectful manner in which a nephew behaves towards his 
paternal uncles and the reason why the collateral system of inheritance 
prevails in Samoa is a little more clear. It is suggested that investiga- 
tion into the pattern of the behaviour relations existing between son, 
father and father’s brothers in central Polynesia may throw light 
upon the rules of inheritance and further demonstrate the sociological 





28M. Mead, Social Organization of Manua, 113. 
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importance of a careful observation of every gradation of kinship 
sentiment within a society. 

In Niue and in Tikopia we have examples of what is some- 
what loosely termed “ inheritance by junior right,’’ t.e. the youngest 
member of the. family receives a large share of the inheritance, 
not larger than that of his eldest brother, but exceeding that 
of the other members of the family. On the surface, this 
custom seems to have no rational explanation, since the youngest 
member of the family is generally the one least likely to make 
the most use of his inheritance. However, the custom depends, 
as with most social institutions, upon the strength of the kinship 
ties existing within the family group in these two islands. The 
last-born son in these parts tends to become the centre of the 
parental and family love. For him the father has a special 
regard and his brothers and sisters tend to spoil him and to accept 
him as the favoured child of the family. Loeb, who has made a 
fairly complete social study of the Niue natives, did not investigate 
the intimate kinship attitudes of the members of the individual 
family, but he mentions that “‘ a man prefers giving his property to 
his actual children . . . the second greater share to his younger son, 
because the younger was more helpless.”® In Tikopia Dr. Firth 
has noted a similar tendency on the part of the father to treat his 
younger children with more real affection and suggests that it arises 
out of the early departure of the eldest son from the household 
owing to his marriage. 

The social function of this inheritance by junior-right is merely to 
provide for a loved member of the family circle who otherwise would 
be forced to beg of the charity of his elder brothers. This custom 
cannot be compared in the same degree with similar customs found 
in Asia and North America where the family breaks up and according 
to rules of matrilocal residence, the elder sons leave their father’s 
house for that of their wives’ parents, so that the youngest son is 





Also see W. W. Gill, Life in the Southern Isles, 46 sq., where reference is made 
to the god having taken up his abode in the youngest of the family, by which one 
understands that a Mangaia chief was sometimes succeeded by his youngest son. 


WE. Loeb, History and Traditions of Niue, 67. 
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generally the only one left at home when his father dies, and conse- 
quently becomes his chief heir.*4 


THE CLAN AND INHERITANCE RULES 


Dr. Lowie has suggested that the patrilineal kinship group—a 
unilateral body—has its morphological origin in the patrilineal rules 
of residence and inheritance obtaining within a given society. There 
is no doubt that both of these factors tend to keep together certain 
relatives. This body of relatives corresponds exactly with that 
group which we know of as a patrilineal kinship group. But, if we 
accept Lowie’s theory as to the structural origin of the unilateral 
kinship group, we must also believe that these rules of residence and 
inheritance are in the nature of universal beliefs or emotional 
tendencies which force their holders either to live with the people of 
the wife after marriage or transmit their property to their sons. 
The crux of the matter is : Why are some people emotionally disposed 
to pass on their goods in the female line whilst others universally 
believe that their sons only should share in the inheritance? As 
yet there is no answer to this vital question. However, in contra- 
distinction to Dr. Lowie’s theory, may it not be suggested that the 
particular trend taken by the inheritance laws of any community 





31Of course, it is possible that the fact that in Polynesia the youngest son is 
often the only one left at home on the death of the father may have some connection 
with his preferential treatment as an heir, but the position of this relative in the 
inheritance situation can hardly be compared to that of the same person in asimilar 
situation in Asia. The Yukaghir are a tundra-dwelling, nomadic people of northern 
Siberia, among whom the youngest son is the principal heir. They are an example 
of a people who, through adverse economic and environmental conditions, have been 
forced to live in small scattered family groups having but infrequent contact with 
each other. Among these people the youngest son, being the only one left at home, 
comes into very close personal contact with his father, and so it is quite within reason 
to hold that there is some connection between this fact and his subsequent position 
as chief heir. In Polynesia we have a settled, horticultural people who dwell under 
economic conditions which are far from adverse, and who subscribe more or less 
strictly to a rule of patrilocal residence. In this region a man’s sons generally spend 
the greater part of their lives within a stone’s throw of their father’s house, and 
although the bond between the youngest son and his father is very close, yet the 
relationship is far from being as exclusive as it is among the Yukaghir. It is thus 
seen that the position of the youngest son in a Yukaghir family is somewhat different 
to the position of the same person in a Polynesian family and so one cannot reasonably 
argue that the preference shown to this relative in both communities is based on the 
same principle. 
@ 
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arises out of the particular trend of the kinship feelings of the 
community ? As an example: Is it not just as reasonable to hold 
that, since the Tongans are a people strongly imbued with feelings 
of love and respect for the kin of the father, the system of inheritance 
should be patrilineal, as to maintain that, as the Tongans tend to 
transmit their property exclusively in the male line, therefore a 
kinship group of a definitely patrilineal character should form itself 
among them ? 

This discussion upon the nature of sociological cause again only 
goes to show how futile is the search after cause and effect in the 
present state of our anthropological knowledge. Although the ideal 
of a system of anthropological laws which govern and explain our 
cultural life seems but a vision splendid shining in the dim distance, 
yet the present day student of social life can produce results which 
are scientifically both useful and satisfactory. By a careful analysis 
of the social structure of any community certain tendencies may be 
discovered. These tendencies may then be correlated with other 
movements in the culture, an analogical process which, although not 
definitely labelling the tendencies as causal or non-causal, clearly 
proves their function. This, then, is what the modern investigator 
can do. He can discover what a social institution does if he cannot 
discover why it does what it does. 

Let us take our conclusions with respect to one type of inheritance 
in central Polynesia. As to why the eldest child in the male line 
normally becomes the chief heir, we cannot say. But as to what are 
the effects of this rule of inheritance upon the culture as a whole, 
t.e. its functional position in the culture, we note that such a rule 
permits the most effective utilization of the food resources of the 
community and of the heir’s group in particular. We also note that 
it ensures the family property passing without division to a member 
of the family, the validity of whose position in the social group is 
also given public recognition thereby. Besides, as his father’s 
former assistant and as the recipient of valuable political and 
economic information the eldest son, more than any other person 
in the Polynesian family, is well adapted to supervise its material 
welfare. The fact that this rule of inheritance does not unduly 
interfere with the ownership of the group’s lands and property also 
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means that the social sentiments of the members of the group, which 
are intimately associated and bound up with their property, are not 
diverted into alien channels. Finally, under the system of inheritance 
in vogue in central Polynesia, the continuity of the social life is little 
disturbed, and the breach made in the social solidarity of the group 
by the death of the father is more quickly repaired. 


Part II.—SucceEssion*® 


In dealing with the institutions of any primitive peoples it is a 
difficult matter to separate the discussion of their laws of inheritance 
from that of their laws of succession, and so it is in Polynesia. . With 
the right to the largest share in the property of a deceased chief 
goes, almost inevitably, the right to his rank or office. As 
Moerenhout says of the Tahitians, they subscribed to “la coutume 
de ne reconnaitre qu'un héritier pour les biens et pour les titres.’’* 
Thus it may be stated that where property, mainly land, is inherited 
either collaterally or by primogeniture the law governing succession 
operates in a strictly corresponding manner. 


In speaking thus of ‘‘ laws,”’ let it be understood that the regula- 
tions governing succession in Polynesia are not as hard and fast as 
those legal institutions which have a similar function in our society. 
In a ruler of either a simple household family group or of a large and 
powerful political group certain qualities are demanded. Now it 
does not always happen that a person who stands in a fixed relation- 
ship to the reigning chief and who is therefore a fit subject for a legal 
enactment as to absolute rights of succession, e.g. the eldest son of 
the chief or his brother next-in-line, possesses all of those qualities 
required of a leader. And so it is that the regulations provide for 
such contingencies. Over the greater portion of Polynesia the range 
of selection of chiefs or headmen is not constricted by a narrow 
demand that such and such a person and no other may assume 
the chieftainship. This is by way of a warning against assuming 


This portion of the paper was read before Section F (Anthropology) of the 
Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science at Sydney 
in 1932. It embodies part of a thesis submitted and approved for the degree of 
Master of Arts in the University of Sydney. 

337. A. Moerenhout, Voyages aux iles du Grand Océan, U1, 12. 
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that in dealing with these people we are dealing with a race of 
aristocrats who blindly acquiesce in the automatic succession to 
office of men whose only qualification lies in the fact that they are the 
lineal descendants of former rulers. 

Of course, the necessity of belonging to a particular family 
group and of being closely related to the previous chief does exist, 
but it is also laid down that a ruler must have a certain amount of 
ability to cope with the practical affairs of life. He must be capable 
of organizing the construction of houses, walls, plantations and canoes. 
Not only must he be able to initiate such proceedings, but he himself 
should be an expert craftsman. It is also desirable that his knowledge 
of agriculture and of fishing should be extensive, so that he may 
become the natural leader of his people in such activities. In 
addition to his ability in the economic field it was considered in 
former days that a chief should also show ability on the field of war. 
In most of the islands fighting was constant, and so, if a group wished 
to retain its individuality, an experienced warrior as a leader was 
almost a necessity. It may be pointed out in passing that in some 
islands the peculiar sanctity of the chief prevented him from leading 
his people in war, but in such cases I presume that they had the 
benefit of his supernatural influence with the powers controlling 
warfare. Indeed, the knowledge of certain magical formule and its 
use on behalf of the people are other attributes commonly associated 
with chieftainship. 

If his domain is large and the number of jealous subordinates is 
many, some degree of skill in diplomacy is required. The possession 
of such a gift is generally indicated by the extent of a candidate’s 
powers of oratory. Even though in several parts of Polynesia the 
greater part of the speechmaking falls to the lot of a special class of 
chiefs, it is customary to train the children of the highest ranked 
chiefs in oratory. Indeed, among the attributes of a new chief his 
knowledge of the lore and traditions of his people and his ability 
to weave them into a formal speech take no mean part. 

Closely connected with all these qualifications is another, which 
is most important and may perhaps be regarded as the one real 
necessity to assumption of office in Polynesia. A chief must be a 
wealthy man. No man, no matter how skilful an organizer of 
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economic activities, no matter how able a warrior or a diplomat, 
no matter how sacred a relative of the previous chief, could become 
a chief, or even retain the position, if he were not able during his 
holding of office to make and receive an unending number of presents. 


This ability to demand tribute from and scatter largesse among 
others is the actual meaning of being wealthy in Polynesia. Among 
us, to be wealthy may sometimes mean this, but with our ideas of a 
store of wealth, which we term “ capital,” it generally means that 
by a process of hoarding and accumulation we have become possessed 
of what we call a fortune. To the Polynesian such a conception of 
wealth is abhorrent and almost unknown.** Members of this people 
who have adopted our idea that wealth is a store, rather than a 
stream of value, on attempting to hoard wealth selfishly become the 
laughing stock of the rest of the community, and the particular object 
of their closer relatives’ resentment.*® A Polynesian who imagines 
that wealth is solely a means to the satisfaction of private ends soon. 
loses face in the community and is made to realize most keenly the 
depth of his error. 


As further proof that the laws governing succession do not 
operate automatically in favour of a certain person, we have the 
almost universal custom of the election to office of the chief by a 
council, generally composed of members of his own kinship group. 
In some rare cases, however, the elective body does not contain 
representatives of the kinship group of the chief, but consists of 
important men belonging to neighbouring kinship groups. 


Upon the death of the aviki, of which there are four in Tikopia, 
any powerful faction within the island may nominate a person for the 
chieftainship, and “‘ once the new chief is formally installed on the 
knees of his proposers and hailed as artki, no change is possible.’’** 
At first sight, the evidence seems to infer that certain rights, the 
exercise of which the author has always looked upon as the special 
and sole privilege of the kinship group concerned, can no longer be 
MM, Mead, The Réle of the Individual in Samoan Life, Journal of the “Royal 
Anthropological Institute, 1928, 485; tbid., The Social Organization of Manua, 79; 
B. Thomson, The Fijians: a Study of the Decay of Custom, 282. 

35B. Thomson, op. cit., 80 sq. 
36R. Firth, Report on Research in Tikopia, Oceania, 1, 112. 
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regarded in this light. Indeed, the practice of this custom, whereby 
persons other than the members of that group to which the custom 
refers, can influence the future social existence of the group (by 
appointing their nominee to the headship of the group) seems to be 
without explanation. A closer analysis of the situation, however, 
discloses the fact that the eldest son of the avzki generally succeeds 
his father. This points either to an arrangement with the most 
powerful party among the other clans on the island to nominate the 
eldest son of the late chief as the arzkt, or to a general practice of 
selecting without any such prearrangement this person as ariki by a 
body other than his own group. In the majority of cases the rightful 
heir succeeded to the chieftainship without the necessity of arranging 
anything in the nature of a political coup, but there were occasions 
when the eldest son of the chief or his brother next-in-line did not 
meet with the favour of either his own people or that of the important 
men in the other clans. Upon these occasions recourse was had toa 
plan whereby a suitable candidate for the chieftainship was selected 
and installed as the arth. 

It is suggested that the explanation of this custom rests upon a 
peculiar point of Polynesian etiquette. The group of which the new 
artkt would take control felt that it would be hardly the right thing, 
especially as they were in the midst of mourning ceremonies for their 
late chief, to indulge in boastful eulogy of a favoured member of their 
own group, or directly to concern themselves with the election to 
office of a new artkt from among themselves. And so it came about 
that a party from a powerful faction in another clan paid them these 
compliments, by arrangement or not, as the case might be. These 
neighbours sought out the eldest son of the chief (who himself entered 
into the spirit of the occasion and usually hid himself or pretended 
to hide himself from them) and, as described, they formally appointed 
him to the position. It was a kindly act of courtesy on the part of 
the proposers which relieved the other group of the embarrassing 
duty of sounding their own praises, and which also gave formal and 
universal recognition to the assumption of office by the new arikt. 

Somewhat akin to this custom is the method used by the Raro- 
tongans in the election ut their chiefs. The island was inhabited 
by three separate groups of people, each with its own ariki. Upon 
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by the death of an artki his successor was chosen by the chiefs of the 
ym. other two groups. This choice was confirmed by the mataiapo 
by of the third group.*” The person selected, however, had to belong 
be to the immediate family group of the deceased artki, a feature which 
er, connects this custom with that of Tikopia and which probably 
ds leads us to the same explanation as we came to in the case of the 
st latter island. 
he Again in Rotuma the sou or prime spiritual chief was elected 
of in turn by the five principal family groups from one of their number. 
a “They would go to a neighbouring tribe and select their king, and 
ful bring him to their own tribe to live with them, but he was sow for 
ng the whole of Rotuma.’’® 
” Referring back now to the almost universal custom of a group 
oA to elect its own chief, it is significant that, in a region where the 
wn sanctity of the first-born is widely recognized, such a custom should 
a be found at all. It would seem unnecessary that, since the heir 
was known, an election should be held. However, the presence of 
a this custom in his culture indicates that the Polynesian has a very 
ke practical outlook upon life. Although the favourable relation in 
. which the son of the chief stands to the protective deities of his 
A group makes him a most desirable ruler, yet, at the same time, 
ale most natives are aware that a certain experience in practical matters 
‘. is a most desirable quality in a candidate for office. At a council 
ut of the headmen of a group the candidate becomes subject to the 
Se criticism and judgment of his fellows. This process has a definite 
Se social function. It results in the election of a chief whose character 
ed and abilities are thoroughly known to the other members of the 
ed group and who himself recognizes that he has certain obligations to 
ed his group. Probably it is this exchange of obligations which the act 
: *7F. J. Moss, The Maori Polity in the Island of Rarotonga, Journal of the Poly- 
nestan Society, III, 24. 
nd %Wm. Allen, Rotuma, Australasian Assn. for the Advancement of Science, 
Ri. va 369. (R. W. Williamson, The Social and Political Systems of Central Polynesia, 
A Oy B. Stair, Old Samoa, or Flotsam and Jetsam from the Pacific Ocean, 75 sq. 


(Samoa); J. S. Gardiner, The Natives of Rotuma, Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, XXVII, 429 (Rotuma). 
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of formal election creates that is the most important aspect of this 
custom. 


With the exception of Samoa, Futuna, Uvea and Rotuma,“ 
where the brother next-in-line is definitely preferred, the eldest son 
of the chief succeeds to the rank and privileges of his father 
throughout the whole of central Polynesia. 


As has been pointed out in the earlier part of this paper the 
temporary succession to the chieftainship by the brother next-in-line 
in preference to the eldest son may possibly be explained by the 
comparative functional value of these two relatives in the social 
structure. It may also be suggested that from the point of view of 
justice, and having regard to there being no belief by the Samoans 
that the eldest son was especially favoured of the gods,*! the brother 
next-in-line was the logical successor to the chieftainship. His 
experience and years would probably fit him for the position in the 
sight of the fono or electoral body, and the peculiar kinship attitude 
of his brother’s son—the hereditary heir elsewhere in Polynesia— 
involving respect and reverence for him, would undoubtedly 
strengthen his claim to the position. Dr. Mead has suggested that 
the fact that primogeniture in western Samoa does not automatically 
confer sanctity and ensure succession arises out of the peculiar nature 
of the system of kinship terminology current in this region.** She 
points out that in western Samoa there are no special terms for 
elder and younger siblings of the same sex,** that is to say, there is 
no terminological emphasis upon age difference. In Tikopia, Dr. 
Firth has encountered a similar system of kinship terminology with 
a similar lack of distinguishing terms as between siblings of different 





“F. Schultz, The Most Important Principles of Samoan Family Law, Journal 
of the Polynesian Society, XX, 51 (Samoa) ; Gardiner, loc. cit. (Rotuma) ; Mangeret, 
according to Williamson, op. cit., III, 382 (Futuna and Uvea). 

“INote particularly the case of the sacred son of the éui Manu’a, who is not this 
chief’s eldest son, but the first son born after his election to office. Vide M. Mead, 
Manua, 122. 

“27ind., 143 sq. 


“The natives of Futuna, Ontong Java and Vaitupu also have no special terms 
for elder and younger siblings. Vide Le Pére Grézel, Dictionnaire Futunien-Francais 
(Williamson, op. cit., II, 207) ; H. I. Hogbin, Social Organization of Ontong Java, 
Oceania, I, 412 ; D. G. Kennedy, Field Notes on Culture of Vaitupu, Journal of the 
Polynesian Society, XL, 303. 
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ages, but in this community the eldest son is regarded as the future 
heir, and great importance attaches to him.“ Consequently, “‘ the 
lack of terms usually included in Polynesian systems” certainly 
cannot, in this latter case, “‘ be explained as a local adaptation to a 
lack of interest in primogeniture.’”’ Dr. Mead has also suggested 
that the key to the problem of succession in Samoa may be found 
in the absence of any marked difference between the mode of life 
of a chief’s son and the rest of the village. For the first twenty-five 
to thirty-five years of his life such a person would mingle with the 
other young men of the village and live asa commoner. One cannot 
help feeling that such a manner of living would lead more than any 
other social factor to the development of a new concept of rank. 


Succession by primogeniture has two forms, both of which may 
be correlated with local beliefs as to the sanctity of the first-born. 
In the Tonga, the Hervey, and the Ellice Groups, and in Niue, 
Tikopia, and Easter Islands, the eldest child, who is generally a son, 
almost always succeeds to the position in the kava circle formerly 
occupied by his father. In all of these places before he dies the 
old chief makes known his wishes with respect to the succession. 
His selection of a successor, his eldest son, is almost invariably 
ratified by a council of the headmen of the group.*® At times this 
election is merely a matter of form, at other times it is more than 
formal and the members of the council exercise their right to appoint 
someone other than the sacred first-born, but the point is that an 
election always accompanies the appointment of a chief. As to the 
sanctity of the first-born in these islands, there is evidence that the 
eldest child of the chief was always held in extreme reverence and 
was deferred to upon every possible occasion. 


In Tonga and in the Society Islands, and often in Samoa, 
succession to chiefly office depends upon the rank of the mother. 
In these communities a chief has several wives and often the first 
wife taken by him, and consequently the mother of his eldest son, 





“4K. Firth, op. cit., I, 110. 
‘8Williamson, op. cit., III, 383-384 (Easter Is.) ; W. W. Gill, Life in the Southern 
Isles, 77 ; Moss, ibid. (Hervey Group) ; T. West, Ten Years in South-Central Poly- 
nesia, 261; B. Thomson, The Diversions of a Prime Minister, 307 (Tonga); B. 
Thomson, Land of our Origin, Journal of the Polynesian Society, XX XI, 143 (Niue). 
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is not of high rank.** In such cases the heir would not be the eldest 
son, but the eldest son by the most noble wife. Although there is a 
certain amount of mana attached to the offspring of a high ranked 
mother by an equally noble father, yet such an heir is often favoured 
for purely material reasons, since his mother’s family, besides being 
the most noble, is also the richest and most influential among the 
families of the wives of the chief. 

The other form of succession by primogeniture is that whereby 
the eldest son succeeds to his father’s position immediately upon 
birth. In the Society, the Marquesas and Tuamotu Groups and in 
isolated instances in Easter Island and the Hervey Group‘? it was 
customary for the father, upon the birth of a son, to resign the 
privileges, both spiritual and material, connected with his position 
as chief, and to act as regent for his son. 

Where this custom was practised the first-born was especially 
sacred,*® and in the Marquesas, Society and Tuamotu Groups at 
least, no form of election to the chieftainship accompanied the 
installation of a new ariki.® In these places, then, we are led to 
infer that the power of divine favour or the mana which emanated 
from the eldest son outweighed any advantages which the selection 
of a more able, though less sacred, member of the chief’s family 
would bring to the group. 





46P. Bays, A Narrative of the Wreck of the Minerva Whaler of Port Jackson, 
New South ‘Wales, 135; W. Waldegrave, Extracts from a private journal kept on 
board H.M.S. Seringapatam, in Pacific, 1830, Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, III, 192 (Tonga) ; B. Corney, The Quest and Occupation of Tahiti. . . 
1772-1776, III, 121, n. 3 (Society) ; A. Kramer, Die Samoa-Inseln, 1, 18, according 
to Williamson, op. cit., II], 368 (Samoa). 

“Ari’i Taimai, according to Williamson, op. cit., III, 197 (Society); E. S. C. 
Handy, Native Culture in the Marquesas, 76 (Marques: as) : Dumont d’Urville, Voyage 
au Péle Sud .. . pendant les années 1837-1840, 11, part I, 428 (Tuamotu) ; S. Rout- 
ledge, Mystery of Easter Island, 241 ; Lapelin, according to Williamson, op. cit., 
III, 206 (Easter Island) ; J. Williams, A Nerrative of Missionary Enterprises in the 
South Sea Islands, 137 sq. (Hervey). 

*8Tautain, L’ Anthropologie, VII, 549, according to Williamson, op. czt., III, 203 
(Marquesas) ; W. Wilson, A Missionary Visit to the South Pacific Ocean in the ‘Ship 
Duff... the Years 1796- 1798, 320; J. A. Moerenhout, Voyages aux iles Gambier, 
73 sq. (Tuamotu) ; W. W. Gill, of. cit., 46 ; W. W. Gill, Historical Sketches of Savage 
Life in Polynesia, 105 (Hervey). 

“Williamson, op. cit., III, 199 (Society); ibid., Il, 203 (Marquesas) ; ibid., 
III, 204 (Tuamotu). 
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In the Society, the Marquesas and the Tuamotu Groups the 
eldest son has an unique position in the family group, and if we look 
at this from a strictly logical point of view, as evidently the natives 
of these islands do, the eldest son of an eldest son should outrank his 
father. In confirmation of this we have a statement by Ellis, who 
refers to the case of ‘‘ a son, to whom the title had passed on birth, 
having himself a son before the death of his father and having to 
abdicate in favour of his son.” Thus the explanation of the early 
assumption of the title by the eldest son in certain parts of Polynesia 
seems to lie in the especially high rank of this person. His particular 
sanctity is in turn due to a belief that in him the beneficent deity or 
original ancestor of the family group takes up its residence, and so 
intercourse with the deity is most easily obtained through the eldest 
son.*! In all matters affecting the welfare of the group the aid of 
the beneficent deity or ancestor is invoked, and, as the eldest son 
is the best medium by which such aid may be invoked, in this way has 
arisen his peculiar and important position in the social structure. 


In a brief summing up of this introduction to the Polynesian 
system of succession to rank and inheritance of authority we note 
that there is no evidence for assuming that these people blindly 
submit to a system of automatic succession to office, and, indeed, 
that numerous practical considerations often enter into the choice of 
a chief. We have also shown that upon occasions a candidate owes 
his election to office not to his own people, but to members of neigh- 
bouring ‘‘ stranger ’’ communities, and that when a person is chosen 
for office by his own people sometimes a form of election takes place, 
sometimes a man is succeeded by his brother, and sometimes by the 
eldest son of his “ favourite’ wife. The extreme sanctity of and 
general preference for the eldest son of an eldest son has also been 
emphasized. 


Such a general consideration of the laws governing succession 
has been made solely as a background to a fuller understanding of 
their economic aspect, so that we may now conveniently pass to an 





°W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 111, 101. 
SW. W. Gill, Life in the Southern Isles, 46 sg. (Mangaia) ; Tautain, L’Anthrop- 
ologie, VII, 54g (Marquesas) ; Williamson, op. cit., III, 221 (Society). 
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inquiry into the relation between the holding of office and the 
possession of skill as an organizer in the economic field. 


INDIVIDUAL ABILITY AND SOCIAL STATUS 


Even though our contacts with this island race have increased 
in recent years there still prevails a deep misunderstanding of the 
attitude of the Polynesian towards work. He is often accused, 
especially when he is of chiefly rank, of being a shiftless, lazy fellow 
minus any desire to work himself or any ability to supervize the work 
of others. It is only fair to state that most of these accusations are 
by passing travellers who probably spend a couple of months at the 
most on any one island, and who rise late to discover the majority of 
the inhabitants of the village gossiping in front of their houses or 
playing down on the beach. Such a state of affairs is duly chronicled 
as the natives’ normal mode of life. If the traveller had arisen at 
sunrise he would have seen that a large part of the village was already 
vacated and that many of its inhabitants were out in the fields 
weeding and hoeing and harvesting under the personal direction 
of their headmen. Undoubtedly the Polynesians enjoy a_ long 
siesta, which, however, is not entirely unearned, for, besides being a 
well deserved rest, it is also a necessary preparation for the fishing 
activities which begin at dusk and often do not end till dawn. 


Our main concern at this point, however, is not the attitude of 
the commoner towards work, elucidation of which is one of the basic 
problems of primitive economics, but the place of the chief or head- 
man in the economic life. Our problem is whether there exists a 
relation between the power and prestige of the chief or headman in 
the community and his ability to organize economic activities, 
coupled with the possession of personal knowledge and skill in the 
handicrafts connected with such activities. 


In Manu’a Dr. Mead has observed social usages which have an 
important bearing upon our problem.** When the question of 
succession arises there is an immediate conflict of interests involved. 
On the one side there is the fama tane group consisting of those 
descendants in the male line from whom the heir is theoretically 





“2M. Mead, Manua, 24 sq 
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supposed to be chosen and which is purely a relationship body with 
no ties arising out of common local associations. On the other side 
there is the household group consisting of members of the tama tane 
group and several members of the tama fafine group, together with 
the fono, a village body with strong local interests. The situation is 
that the members of the heterogeneous household “are chiefly 
concerned with obtaining a wise and able mataz, as the prestige of 
the head of their household depends upon his wisdom and ability,” 
and since the prosperity of the members of the household and “ their 
importance in village affairs depends upon the prestige of the head 
of their household,’’®* it is customary for “ the title to go to the most 
able if there is any striking difference among the young men of the 
household.” In confirmation of this, it is most interesting to note 
that the manata, who is chosen as leader of the aumanga without 
particular reference to his native skill or ability, owes his continued 
possession of the honour to the success with which he organizes and 
conducts those undertakings which fall within his province.®* 


Again the members of the fono are proud of their ability to cope 
with those exigencies of village life which call for the united efforts 
of the community, and they are most careful in bestowing titles to see 
to it that the strength and importance of their body is not adversely 
affected by electing to office incompetent representatives who are 
ignorant, inexperienced or unskilled in the conduct of the practical 
affairs of everyday life. Of course, Schultz, along with other 
investigators, has pointed out that in Samoa personal qualification 
for chieftainship overrides such other qualifications as the presence 
of a claim through either descent or adoption, nomination through 
testator’s will or by the family and public recognition.®® 


Our evidence as to the importance of the inclusion in the quali- 
fications necessary for election to office, of technical economic 
knowledge and ability may fittingly be concluded by a reference to 





537 bid. 

54M. Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa, 191-192. 

55F. Schultz, The Most Important Principles of Samoan Family Law, Journal 
of the Polynesian Society, XX, 52; M. Mead, Social Organization of Manua, 25 ; 
M. Mead, The Rdle of the Individual in Samoan Life, Journal of the Royal Anthrop- 
ological Institute, LVIII, 481 ; F. Walpole, Four Years in the Pacific, 11, 352. 
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the government of Funafuti, which “ seems to have been at all times 
somewhat republican ; the people had a voice in the choice of king 
and sub-chief, and usually selected men for these offices who were 
respected for their achievements in work, talk and sport.” 


Besides this evidence from the actual life of the people, there is 
also proof from legendary sources that a chief or headman, before 
assuming office, had to show marked ability in the economic field. 
From a consideration of the lives of the various Tuamotuan culture- 
heroes, it is evident that three virtues raised a man in the eyes of his 
fellows—prowess as a warrior, skill as a navigator, and ingenuity 
as a provider of food.*” 

We have been considering the prerequisites to assumption of 
office and have shown the necessity of a candidate possessing a certain 
amount of ability to cope with the economic requirements of the 
community. It is not to be thought, however, that upon the heir 
to the chieftainship being installed in his position he takes his ease 
and sheds his economic responsibilities under favour of his position. 
It is a mistaken idea, as I have pointed out in a previous paragraph, 
to believe that chiefs and headmen in Polynesia pass their lives 
amidst arcadian surroundings which conduce to nothing but ennui 
and obesity. Of course it is true that in some islands the fact that a 
man is fat is an almost certain sign that he is of chiefly rank, and in 
the case of certain high chiefs, who act as the religious heads of their 
communities, it is equally correct that they do no work at all, but 
these are exceptional cases. Pritchard,** in attempting to explain 
the superior physical beauty of chiefs, hastens to point out that this 
is not due to the supposed fact that the chiefs do not work. ‘‘Custom 
requires the chiefs to work more or less with their people ; and the 
object of the custom is, by taking the lead in every work, to stimulate 
exertion.” 

A most important aspect of this relation between chieftainship 
and economic ability is the attitude of a community towards a chief 
who does not take an active lead in the economic affairs of the group. 





56Mrs. E. David, Funafuti, 191. 

57P. H. Audran, Traditions and Notes on the Paumotu (or Tuamotu) Islands, 
Journal of the Polynesian Society, XXVII, 235. 

58W. T. Pritchard, Polynesian Reminiscences, 410 sq. 
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Such a chief, although receiving a certain amount of tribute as his 
due, would not be so lavishly supplied with food or other offerings as 
his more active nephew or his more able brother whom the people 
recognize in all but name and title as their real leader. 


“While ancient custom has ordained contributions of food for 
the chiefs, the actual supply is contingent upon and is regulated by 
the active, prominent participation of the chiefs in the workings of 
the tribe.’ 


This is very positive and direct evidence that a chief or a head- 
man did exercise in a capable and experienced manner the duties of a 
leader in such matters as the organization of a feast, the erection of a 
guest house, the preparation of a plantation, or the building of a 
fish trap. 


In places like Samoa where succession to office is not simply a 
matter of being born in the right order in the right family, but depends 
largely upon the possession of certain qualifications, it is not unreason- 
able to expect that the chief or the headman is an expert in economic 
matters. However, in the Marquesas, where the heir succeeds to the 
title upon birth, it is remarkable that great importance is attached 
to his qualities of leadership in the practical affairs of the village. 
In describing the factors determining social position, Handy stresses 
such items as energy and business ability, personality, intelligence and 
skill, and comments upon the fact that in all communal enterprises 
the chief nominally determined what should be done and when. 


The chief was not only an organizer and supervisor of economic 
activities but also often engaged in these activities as a skilled 
craftsman. In Samoa Stair noticed that the tulafale and 
fale-upolu and even some of the chiefs were accustomed to engage in 
the different handicrafts common to the people. It is worth noting 
that a chief would not sacrifice any of his dignity by engaging in 
such pursuits, but rather enhanced his prestige, and, if he were 
really skilled, his services as an artificer would be in constant 
demand. 





Ibid. 
®F.S. C. Handy, Native Culture in the Marquesas, 37. 
%1). B. Stair, op. cit., 74. 
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Mariner has also observed that in Tonga Finau, upon defeating 
the people of a certain district, immediately set about restoring the 
plantations which the fighting had either destroyed or allowed to 
run wild. He conferred with the principal men, instituted a period 
of rationing with respect to certain foods, and began to replace the 
fortifications with garden plots. All of these activities were carried 
forward under the supervision of the chiefs of the different districts 
of the island, and the whole incident affords a very good example of 
the importance of organizing ability with respect to the production 
and distribution of food.*® 


Since we have demonstrated that the connection between 
chieftainship and economic skill and organizing ability is extremely 
close, it should further serve our purpose if we can show that this 
relation still exists when the process is inverted, that is to say, if we 
find a person who is not a chief or a headman, but who is an expert 
in industrial matters, being treated as a chief and being accorded 
chiefly honours, then our case is doubly proven. 


During the communal fishing expeditions which are organized 
in many parts of Polynesia® on strictly family lines, the most 
experienced and skilful member of each household family group is 
generally chosen as the head of the canoe crew. These men who 
represent the various divisions of the village, and who owe their 
positions to merit alone, acknowledge one of their number as head, 
and when at sea this person is the commander of the fleet. If an 
important chief decides to accompany the fleet upon one of these 
expeditions his social position is formally recognized by an offering 
of the first fish caught, but immediately upon the completion of this 
rite he reverts to the position of a common fisherman, and the 
commander of the fleet now receives implicit obedience from him, 
as well as from the rest of the fleet. Prior to the launching of the 
canoes the commander performs certain ceremonies with the object 
of obtaining the favour of the gods, and altogether becomes saturated 





®2W. Mariner, An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands in the South Pacific 
Ocean, I, 200. 

Pp. H. Buck, Samoan Material Culture, 518 sg.; D. G. Kennedy, Field Notes 
on the Culture of Vaitupu, Ellice Islands. Journal of the Polynesian Society, XX XVII, 
XXXIX, XL, 30 sq. 
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with mana, which requires delicate handling. There are certain 
taboos connected with food and with sex attached to his conduct at 
this time which have the effect of setting him apart from his fellows. 
The whole situation results in this man becoming to all intents and 
purposes a chief, with all the privileges and powers of a chief, with the 
exception that his domain is not the land, but the sea. 

In Samoa if a young man becomes a highly skilled craftsman, a 
carpenter, for instance, his position in society rises to a corresponding 
degree. He is addressed in the language of a chief, treated as 
courteously as a chief, and provided with a special seat in the kava 
ring. *4 | 

Both of these cases plainly show the respect paid in Polynesia 
to persons possessed of unusual ability in the organization of economic 
activities and the pursuit of certain handicrafts. But let us examine 
the position of a chief or headman who through declining years is no 
longer capable of performing adequately those duties which are so 
closely connected with the material welfare of his people. Situations 
such as this do exist throughout Polynesia, especially in those 
islands in which the eldest son of the chief does not succeed to the 
title at birth. In the Hervey group, the Samoan group and in 
Easter Island it has been observed*> that upon a chief becoming old 
and physically or mentally decrepit he resigns from active participa- 
tion in the duties of chieftainship and is succeeded by his younger 
brother or his eldest son. The absence of those very virtues which 
helped to secure him his chiefly office, perhaps in defiance of the laws 
of primogeniture, now brings about his resignation from that office, 
and his abdication in favour of a younger and more capable heir. 

We have seen the effect of a loss of power in the chief to control 
the economic affairs of his group through old age, but one would 
expect that the effect would be similar if this loss of power arose from 
other causes. Sir Basil Thomson, in referring to the abolition in 
1862 of the powers of the Tongan chiefs, remarks that ‘‘ the principal 
result of the change has been to impoverish the chiefs without 
enriching the people, while the loss of the power of combination has 





64M. Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa, 35. 
*5M. Mead, The Social Organization of Manua, 122 (Samoa) ; Routledge, op. cit., 
241 (Easter Is.) ; Williamson, op. cét., III, 201 (Hervey). 
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deprived them of the power of building any but houses of the poorest 
description.’’®® : 

In both cases the conclusion is the same. Upon the departure 
through senility or the abolition by decree of those powers of organiza- 
tion and that skill in the conduct of the economic affairs of the 
community which distinguish most Polynesian chiefs, the social 
well-being of the people is immediately affected. 

This brings us to the question of what is the function of this 
insistence upon a candidate for chiefly honours having real ability in 
the economic field ; of the necessity of a ruling chief being able to 
cope successfully with the material needs of his people ; of the custom 
of affording chiefly honours to commoners who are highly skilled 
craftsmen, and lastly, of the close relation between loss of superiority 
as a provider of material comforts and loss of chiefly office. The 
function of all these cultural phenomena is the preservation of the 
social well-being of the members of the community by securing to 
them a wholesome material existence. This material existence 
consists.in the main of a constant supply of good food ; of the pro- 
vision of shelter; of preservation from seasons of drought, which 
necessitates the erection of storehouses, the digging of pits and the 
introduction of sumptuary legislation, and of the provision of 
facilities for dancing, talking, singing and playing which the 
ceremonial feast affords. _Now, all of these activities, in order that 
they may be carried to a successful conclusion, require the constant 
supervision of men with real organizing ability and practical expert 
knowledge, and of such a type are the chiefs and headmen of 
Polynesia. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN WEALTH AND RANK 


Having in mind the conception of wealth, which has been 
previously outlined, and with a view to throwing some light upon 
the relation between the possession of wealth and the holding of 
high office, let us examine anew the qualifications desired in a 
candidate for chiefly honours. 

In order to support the dignity of a chief, his family connections 
were supposed to provide him with a constant supply of food and 


**Thomson, Diversions of a Prime Minister, 80. 
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property, which he in turn was supposed to distribute among ‘the 
people of the district over which he had been appointed chief. In 
Samoa if it came to the knowledge of the fono or electoral body that 
the relatives of a certain candidate were likely to be unable to 
continue providing him with sufficient tribute, then this candidate, 
even if he had prior right to the title owing to being descended from a 
higher ranking branch of the family would be passed over in favour 
of a candidate who came from a richer family. 

As it is customary for the newly elected chief to dispense presents 
of valuable native property among the ¢ulafale or talking-chiefs, these 
persons may be expected to take a certain share in the selection of the 
candidate. In Samoa they certainly do, and the tactics to which 
they resort in an endeavour to boost the claims of a rich, though not 
too highly ranked, candidate are amazing. They invent myths of 
origin in connection with the ancestry of the ambitious one, rearrange 
the genealogies so as to give him more prestige, and alter the fa’a 
lupega, or list of courtesy titles belonging to a district or village in 
such a way that he appears to have all the advantage of good birth 
as well as much wealth.*? Thus, a candidate for office who bestowed 
a large number of presents upon the talking-chiefs and who initiated 
expensive festivities in the village was almost assured of success. 

Upon being honoured with the bestowal of a title, a headman or 
chief thereby incurs a number of obligations which must be fulfilled 
if his election to office is to be held valid. To his tulafale valuable 
presents of tapa and fine mats must be made, whilst these persons in 
turn distribute large quantities of food among his lesser ranked 
dependents. 

For the Marquesas,*® Tuamotu and Tahiti it is also true that 
the possession of any real chiefly power is consonant with the 
possession of much wealth. In these islands the chief is the owner 
of his group’s land and the product of the land belongs to him. 
These products are brought to him as tribute, and in them consists 
his wealth. This wealth he redistributes among the members of 
his group, thereby forming ties between himself and them which help 





67Mead, Manua, 21. 


*8Handy, op. cit., 46 (Marquesas) ; D’Urville, op. cit., II, part I, 176 (Tuamotu) ; 
Moerenhout, op. cit., II, 12 (Tahiti). 
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to preserve the unity of the group, and at the same time validate his 
position as chief. As Porter says for the Nukuhiva natives, ‘“‘ wealth 
attached respect and gave power.’’® 

Besides these presents to his counsellors and other dependents a 
chief required much wealth in order to carry out necessary industrial 
undertakings, such as the building of a house or a canoe. Since master 
craftsmen had to be employed to supervise the construction of either 
the house or the canoe, and as large numbers of labourers were 
necessarily required, the expenditure on feasts and on fine mats and 
other native property which such undertakings incurred was immense, 
and could be met only by a wealthy man. 

Again, there is a peculiar custom connected with the early years 
of a boy or a girl in Manu’a according to which he or she is disregarded 
unless they are mamalu, that is, “ have had their status defined by 
the distribution of much property.’’” 


Now the fact that the chiefs made large distributions of property 
among their counsellors, that these distributions of property were a 
marked feature of the relation between a chief and his people, that a 
chief required much wealth in order to carry out necessary industrial 
undertakings, and that the social status of a child in Manu’a was not 
recognized unless a large number of presents were made, plainly 
demonstrates the extreme importance and even necessity of a man of 
rank possessing wealth. 

That men of chiefly rank possess much wealth is a characteristic 
of this culture which may well be compared with the fact that men 
of wealth, though not necessarily of high birth, are also paid the 
respect which nominally chiefs only may demand, and are also 
permitted to perform ceremonies which theoretically chiefs only may 
perform. 

In the Marquesas any wealthy man could celebrate any event in 
exactly the same way as a chief, if he had the wherewithal,”! whilst 
in Rotuma where the prime spiritual chief or sou was elected to his 
office for a period of six months, it was possible for a wealthy sou 





®]). Porter, Journal of a Cruise made to the Pacific Ocean, 11, 29 sq. 
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indefinitely to prolong his holding of office, as long as he could get 
together the great masses of food which he was required to provide.” 
Dr. Buck whilst in Samoa also noticed that although rank by blood 
had an important social significance, the status of a family was 
indicated by the number of ta’u1 bundles of fine mats which rested 
on the cross beams of the guest house.”* 


In western Samoa it was usual for ¢ulafale who owned certain 
cup names (tgoa a ipu) to lend them in return for payments known 
as putu.”4 

The conclusion to be drawn from this evidence is that wealth 
is a powerful factor in the social life of these people, since it is possible 
in a society which is definitely constituted on aristocratic rather 
than plutocratic lines for a wealthy man to obtain, mainly by reason 
of his wealth, high and permanent social status.7® 

Even as the possession of much wealth affords both men of 
chiefly rank and men without the advantages of high birth important 
social privileges, so does the lack of wealth deny such privileges to 
these people. So great is the expense attached to the nomination 
of a member of the family for a title in Samoa that many families, 
owing to their poverty, are forced to postpone election arrangements 
until they can gather together enough native property and food to 
satisfy the dictates of custom in this regard. When the tu: kanokupol 
deprived the tui Tonga of the large amount of tribute which came to 
him at the imasi ceremony, thus depriving him of his most important 
source of wealth, the blow to the prestige of the spiritual chief must 
have been heavy, “ as regards not merely his temporal power, but 
also, the sanctity of his rank and office.””® Then there is the case 





7]. S. Gardiner, The Natives of Rotuma, Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, XX VII, 461 (Williamson, op. cit., III, 336). 

Buck, op. cit., 81. 

™4Schultz, op. cit., 43. 


75Perhaps it is necessary to qualify the statement as to the “‘ permanence”’ of 
the social status afforded by wealth. As wealth in Polynesia is a rapidly flowing 
stream rather than a fixed store of value, and as there is a very close relation between 
wealth and political authority, an ebb in the one is naturally accompanied by an ebb 
in the other, so that, in one sense, the influence exerted by wealth in this culture 
cannot be regarded as a conservative force or a permanent buttress to the social 
position of any particular family group. 


*6Williamson, op. cét., I, 162-163. 
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of the poor Samoan chief who was related toa rich tulafale. This 
tulafale had adopted one of the children of the impoverished chief, 
and, upon realizing how the esteem and prestige of his relative was 
suffering through his lack of wealth, the tulafale generously 
surrendered all of his own wealth to the chief, in order that the latter 
might be able to uphold the dignity and enjoy the privileges of an 
ali’t in a manner befitting his rank.?? 


The importance of these instances lies in the conclusion to which 
they force us, namely, that the social privileges attached to rank could 
not properly be availed of unless the holder of a title or the man in 
authority was also the possessor of a large amount of property. To 
sum up, we note that a wealthy candidate for office was preferred, 
that upon election a chief had to validate his position by a large 
distribution of property; that the mere possession of wealth, 
unaccompanied by high birth, could secure chiefly privileges, and 
finally that lack of wealth could deprive a chief or a headman of 
such privileges. 

The whole of the evidence clearly demonstrates the extreme 
importance of wealth in relation to succession to office, but the 
function of the importance paid to wealth in relation to the culture 
as a whole is not so apparent. 


The social importance of wealth lies in the power given its 
possessor of conferring benefits upon others. In Polynesia these 
benefits mainly consist of feasts, at which large quantities of food 
are eaten and distributed, and of houses, canoes, walls and fine 
plantations, the provision of which requires the expenditure of much 
wealth by the chief. Among other such benefits may be numbered 
the multitude of offerings which accompany all ceremonies. Rites 
which are connected with communal fishing enterprises, with cere- 
monial visits from other districts and with all religious matters, entail 
a constant drain upon the resources of chiefs and heads of households. 
Their contributions towards all of these rites are expected to be large, 
and if these expectations are not fulfilled, the social prestige of the 
whole community suffers. Its morale shows signs of weakening, 
and the loyalty of the members of the social group towards their 
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leader may be seriously undermined by the attraction which life 
under a neighbouring and wealthier chief offers. 


Thus, one of the functions of wealth is the maintenance of 
favourable social relations within the group, and, in particular, 
between the chief and the members of his group. 


The continued wholesome social existence of a group depends to 
a large extent upon the leadership capacities of its ariki or its head- 
man, and these capacities are in no small way related to the amount 
of wealth possessed by either of these people. 


Finally, the association of wealth with the leader of a group and 
its concentration in him means that he is definitely set apart with 
relation to that group. In no clearer way is this demonstrated than 
by the fact that, throughout Polynesia, polygamy is confined to the 
chiefly class. This state of affairs is mainly due to the economic 
condition of this class, whose members alone can afford to attract 
and maintain several wives. Although it is recognized that the 
additional members of the household comprise a most desirable 
economic asset, yet the main effect and chief function of polygamy 
is a positive social differentiation of those who practise it. This, 
then, may be regarded as a further and final proof—if proof be 
needed—that, in any consideration of the dynamic factors of social 
life, a force such as wealth, which can socially differentiate a person 
and direct towards him common social sentiments, cannot be 
neglected. 

Owing to the point of view purposely adopted by the author of 
this study of Polynesian succession, emphasis has been mainly laid 
upon material considerations, such as wealth and industrial skill. 
Under these circumstances one feels that it would not be out of place 
to warn the unwary reader against assuming that a Polynesian chief 
is nothing more than a wealthy industrial magnate. 


The spiritual powers associated with chieftainship in this region 
pervade almost every channel of the social life, whilst the chief's 
prowess as a warrior has provided the themes for the majority of the 
myths and legends connected with these people. Indeed, the 
semi-divine nature of chieftainship has been described and interpreted 
to the almost complete exclusion of its more mundane characteristics. 
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In discussing such concepts as mana and taboo especially undue 
emphasis has fallen upon the supernatural side of chieftainship. 

In the firm belief, then, that this stressing of the sacred nature 
of chieftainship needs to be counterbalanced by an estimate of the 
value placed upon purely material and natural advantages in this 
culture, the author has endeavoured to show that the native chief 
owes his high social and political status, not only to an inherited 
nobility of rank, but also to superior leadership abilities and enhanced 
material resources. 


F. L. S. BELL 







































DEPOPULATION IN PAPUA! 
By HUBERT MURRAY 


| AS I have no knowledge at all of medicine and very little of 

anthropology, I feel a certain amount of diffidence in speaking 
about depopulation ; and I have therefore taken the precaution of 
writing down beforehand what I intend to say. 


Depopulation is a subject which has been discussed by medical 
men and by anthropologists for many years; and as long ago as 
1893 a Commission was appointed to inquire into the decrease of 
population in Fiji. The Commissioners in their report expressed 
themselves as satisfied that the decrease had begun in Fiji and in 
the Pacific generally before European settlement ; but they were 
. also satisfied that various causes had, since the arrival of Europeans, 
combined to make the decrease more rapid. And this latter point 
seems to me to be the important one. Evidence of the state of the 
population before the advent of the white man has always seemed 
to me to be sketchy in the extreme ; for instance, I cannot see any 
evidence that the population of Papua one hundred years ago was 
either greater or less than it is today—it may have been either ; 
but what we are concerned with is the movement of population 
under our administration. 


With us in Papua there is no evidence of depopulation in general, 
though we were hit very hard by the recent influenza epidemic ; 
but there are undoubtedly certain parts of the Territory, notably 
in the Eastern Division and the South-Eastern Division, where the 
population is declining. 

Innumerable explanations have been given of this decline, and 
an interesting attempt at a solution was made by the native staff 





1This paper was read during a discussion on Population Problems of the Western 
Pacific at the Sydney meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the 
Advancement of Science, August, 1932. His Excellency Sir Hubert Murray, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Papua, was President of the Association at the Sydney 
meeting. 
I 
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of the Anglican Mission, and is reported in our Annual Report of 
1925-26. 

They mentioned four main causes of decrease: (i) a general 
shortage of food, which was aggravated by (ii) a desire to make the 
most of such food as there was by way of a display at feasts, (iii) 
the opinion, which was general among the women, that their children 
were killed by evil spirits, and that it was therefore useless to bear 
them, and (iv) a strong public opinion that there was something 
disgraceful in having a large family. It is interesting to see that all 
these causes are quite independent of white settlement ; and that 
the first two are those which are operative in our own civilization— 
that is, the economic fear and the desire for display. The only 
reference to modern conditions was by one man, who spoke of the 
practice of going to work on plantations, but this suggestion was not 
taken up by anyone. 

This expression of opinion by the Mission staff must carry 
weight, for it seems probable that these men, living in the native 
community, know at least as much about their countrymen and 
countrywomen as strangers and foreigners could know, coming in 
from outside. But the curious thing about the opinions expressed 
is that they lay special stress upon causes which have probably 
always been in operation, and can hardly be a satisfactory explanation 
of the sudden decrease which we think we have now before us. And 
our Government Anthropologist, who was, at the same time, investi- 
gating the same problem in the Suau district—unfortunately without 
any definite result—did not find anything in that part of the territory 
to lead him to attach much weight to the motives mentioned by the 
Mission staff. 

Generally speaking it is, I think, agreed that the question of 
food, both as to quantity and quality, is of the first importance ; 
but, so far as I understand it, the question between doctors and 
anthropologists turns upon the weight to be attributed to the 
psychological factor. The anthropologist argues that the native 
loses heart when his old habits are abolished and his old life comes to 
an end, and that he consequently succumbs to the first illness that 
attacks him. The medical man argues that the loss of heart is an 
effect, not a cause, of the ill health ; and that the ill health is probably 
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caused or accentuated by a deficiency in the food supply, and that 
the abolition of native custom has comparatively little to do with it. 


It is not for me to decide such questions—non nostrum tantas 
componere lites. The psychological theory was, I believe, first 
suggested in 1874 by Dr. Litton Forbes, who had been a Government 
Medical. Officer in Fiji, but its popularity is probably due to Dr. 
Rivers, who first brought the theory into real prominence, and whose 
charm of style perhaps caused more importance to be attached to it 
than it really deserved. It is doubtless true, as Stevenson said, that 
“the unaccustomed race will sometimes die of pin pricks,’’ but as 
Dr. Cilento says in his very valuable paper on the Western Islands 
of New Guinea, it is also true that one finds native communities 
who have abandoned their old life altogether, and yet flourish 
amazingly. And a very interesting experiment is being tried in 
Dutch New Guinea, where a clean sweep has been made of the 
native culture of the Marind Anim, and a Europeanized culture 
established in its place. According to Dr. Thierfelder, “‘ the influence 
of the new conditions upon the increase of population is conspicuous. 
At present villages are found with 15% or 20% of children under 
three years, where in 1912 there were not 3%.” ‘‘ Perhaps,” he 
adds, “‘ this may be regretted from an ethnographical standpoint, 
but from a hygienic point of view the changes brought about can 
only be applauded.’’? 


Still, I am convinced from experience that the psychological 
factor is an important one, and I can well understand the feelings of 
the old chief of Spanish Guinea who told Mgr. Leroy “ the whites 
have taken our beliefs from us and given us nothing in their place. 
That is why we are going to die.” And I read in a pamphlet issued 
last year by the Colonial Office‘ that the Resident Commissioner of 
the Solomons attributes the decrease of population not directly to 
the introduction of disease, but to the destruction of the old native 
culture. 





*Mededeelingen van den Dienst de Volksgezondheit in Nederlandsch-Indie, foreign 
edition, XVII, 1928, part II, 403. 

3Religion of the Primitives, 172. 

“Papers Relating. to the Health and Progress of Native Populations in Certain 
Parts of the Empire, 189 sq. 
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Probably the interaction of these three causes—insufficient 
food supply, sickness, and the passing of the old native life, is the 
cause of depopulation where it exists, but the form of interaction 
is not the same in all cases. Dr. Cilento, in the pamphlet which I 
have mentioned, was able to give instances where valuable foodstuffs 
had been given up by natives with very deleterious results, and there 
is said to be some evidence of this in Papua—but I confess that I have 
not been able to find any myself. It is true that there has not been 
in any part of Papua the close examination which Dr. Cilento con- 
ducted in the other Territory, but, so far as my own observation goes, 
I should say that the famines, which were once rather frequent, have 
now ceased altogether, and that the food supply has increased of 
late years both in quantity and variety. For instance, the Port 
Moresby villages have this year a very abundant harvest, and they 
have spent £100 in hiring lorries to bring the food in from the gardens. 
One reason why they have this abundant harvest is that they can 
now grow food on the banks of the Laloki River, about ten miles 
away. There is good garden land on the Laloki, but no Port Moresby 
native would have ventured to cultivate it in the old days, for the 
fear of sorcery, if not of actual violence, would have been too great ; 
but they now have gardens all along the banks. 

The harvest was wonderful, and, on inquiry of what it consisted 
I found that of the eight forms of produce enumerated no less than 
six had been imported, two from other parts of the territory, and 
four (manioc, pumpkins, maize and tomatoes) from overseas. And 
certainly these four, together with beans, pawpaws and oranges, are 
very widely spread in Papua today. 

Still, I cannot speak with any authority for I have no expert 
knowledge on the subject, and it may be that one who had studied the 
question more closely might be able to point to a district in which 
some valuable article of diet had been abandoned ; just as it might 
be possible for a trained anthropologist to point to some praiseworthy 
custom which has been discontinued. 


Speaking as an administrator I suppose all one can do is to 
accept the opinion that there may be some lack of a food, rich in 
vitamins, which once formed part of the native’s ordinary diet, 
that the abolition of native custom may well be a cause of inertia 
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and despair, and that all sorts of diseases, especially, perhaps, 
malaria, find a suitable home in the native’s enfeebled frame. And 
the remedies which we can, and, I think for the most part, do apply 
are: (i) the introduction of new foods as rich in vitamins as those 
which have been discarded, (ii) the preservation of native custom 
or the substitution of something in its place, and (iii) the extension of 
the activities of the Medical Department as far as possible among the 
native population. 


For myself I confess that I am very nervous about epidemics, 
especially about epidemics that come upon us, not from overseas, but, 
as I may say, through the back door. For instance, we had a very 
bad epidemic of influenza last year, and it seems to have come from 
the north, and so to have reached the least known parts of our 
territory first. It had been raging for some time before we heard 
of it, and, even when we did hear of it, little could be done with the 
natives of the mountains, who are hardly yet under control. So the 
deaths in the interior were very numerous ; but they ceased altogether 
as the epidemic approached the coast, and reached the districts in 
which our system of control was more complete. 


Many of the causes of depopulation which have been suggested 
are of so technical a nature that I do not venture to discuss them— 
such, for instance, as the decline of matriarchy and the disappearance 
of totemism. But there is one alleged cause upon which I may 
venture to express an opinion, and that is the effect of indentured 
labour on the birth-rate. It would be rash to argue that the absence 
of a number of young men from the village for a period of twelve 
months or more can have no effect upon the births, but I really do 
not think that it has very much; no more effect probably than the 
compulsory military service of the youth of Germany had upon the 
birth-rate of that people. Papuan families as a rule are small, and 
I do not think that they are made appreciably smaller by the fact 
that the father in his youth went away to work. I notice, in reading 
about native labour in other countries, that stress is laid upon the 
diseases contracted by labourers during their term of service, and 
the weakened condition in which they return to their homes. But 
fortunately we rarely have this difficulty in Papua, for with us, and 
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I think in the Pacific generally, labourers return home, as a rule, 
noticeably stronger than when they went away. 


I notice that Dr. Cilento, in his pamphlet, says that about 90% 
of the women questioned by him admitted the commission of abortion 
or infanticide. There is reason to believe that these practices are 
common also in some parts of Papua, and this leads to the conclusion 
already reached by the teachers of the Anglican Mission—namely, 
that the limitation of families is voluntary. In other words, the 
women do not bear children for the simple reason that they do not 
want them, and if the children do come, in spite of all precautions, 
the mothers are quite ready to kill them. And if this is the case I 
fear that our fight against depopulation will be a losing fight, unless 
we can discover the motives which influence the women in refusing 
to become mothers, and, having discovered these motives, succeed 
in removing them. We must realize that we cannot make a woman 
bear and rear children if she does not want to. We—that is the 
Government—may punish abortion and infanticide, and in fact we 
do punish them in the rare instances in which such cases are proved 
before the court, but we cannot stop them altogether, and still less 
can we stop the crude but effective methods of birth control which 
the natives of Papua are said to practise. 


However, on the whole, so far at least as Papua is concerned— 
and I can claim no knowledge of any other country—I can see no 
reason to take a pessimistic view. And on broader grounds we may 
derive consolation from the fact that, according to the Colonial Office 
pamphlet which I have mentioned, the native population seems to 
be increasing at any rate in most of the British possessions in Africa 
(Kenya, Uganda, Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia, Sierra Leone), 
and also in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands and in Fiji. This bears 
out the result of Professor Roberts’ investigations, which show that 
in the Pacific generally the fall of population is only temporary, 
and is almost always followed by a corresponding rise, as the native 
population adapts itself to the new conditions ; and I believe that 
even the native population of French Oceania, which was thought 
to be past praying for, is showing an increase at last. 
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And so we may have good hopes for native populations generally, 
and as regards Papua in particular I should say that some tribes may 
possibly succumb altogether, but that the more resistant stocks 
will remain, and that their natural increase will be more than 
sufficient to make up any loss. 


HUBERT MURRAY 





CENSUS AND POPULATION? 
By E. W. P. CHINNERY 


ie studying the fluctuations of population in the Territory of 

New Guinea we are handicapped at the outset by the absence of 
reliable figures which would enable us to compare the population 
today with that of past years. When the Government instructed 
me some time ago to investigate alleged depopulation in certain 
districts I found it necessary to make a complete enumeration in each 
area and return after a year or so to record births and deaths which 
had occurred in the interval. Only in this way was I able to decide 
definitely whether the groups concerned were increasing or decreasing. 

Although one would think it an easy matter to take a census in 
areas which have been for some time under European influence, I 
have found that even where natives are extremely intelligent and 
advanced it is difficult to obtain an accurate record of the family 
groupings. They live in small hamlets scattered far and wide in 
places difficult to visit, and some of them try to avoid the census. 
People with families of four are relieved from taxation, so to evade the 
tax adopted or borrowed children are sometimes presented as own 
children. In areas affected by leprosy or other diseases which 
require treatment in hospital sick people fearing removal frequently 
hide in their houses and in the bush. Others evade enumeration 
for no apparent reason at all, and some deliberately or carelessly 
give false information. 

In order the better to cope with these difficulties and at the 
same time make enumeration as informative as possible I devised a 
special form of sociological census which I have now tested in several 
districts. This has already been published.? 





IMr. Chinnery, Government Anthropologist of the Mandated Territory of New 
Guinea, read this paper during a discussion on Population Problems of the Western 
Pacific at the Sydney meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Association for 
the Advancement of Science, August, 1932. 


*Mandated Territory of New Guinea Anthropological Reports, No. 6. 
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The census is made and checked in the presence of as many 
old people as can be gathered together in each village. The birth- 
places of husbands and wives are taken to record inter-village 
marriages. Each one’s social group is entered in a special column to 
indicate the system of inter-group marriages and the village distribu- 
tion of the males and females—adults and children—of the various 
clans. Opposite each man’s name are those of the women he has at 
any time married, and in line with them the names of their living 
children, with present place of residence, work, or school. And in a 
separate column are symbols indicating the sex of children who have 
died, and whether death occurred during lactation. Adopted 
children appear in another column in line with the men or women 
adopting them, together with particulars of sex, age, clan, relation- 
ship, etc. 

Notwithstanding precautions, errors creep into these records. 
Often names of motherless children are given with step-mothers 
instead of own mothers ; own children are confused with adopted 
children ; and sometimes mistakes arise out of the various name 
prohibitions. An officer should have plenty of time not only to 
make his census, but to check it afterwards. 

The sociological census contains a mass of useful information 
about the living population. It gives village distribution, estimated 
age, social groups, clan organization, marriages between clans and 
inter-village marriages, it records sex and numbers of people absent 
and percentages of various classes of the population at school or 
working, and their wives, children, etc. It estimates the issue and 
survival rates among families recorded, and it gives general lactation 
death rates and the percentage of first born infants who have died. 
Particulars of fruitfulness of the various marriages are shown, 
together with sufficient information concerning fruitless unions 
to separate the apparently sterile from those which may prove 
fruitful. It also indicates sex ratios at birth, death, and in the various 
age groups, and it estimates the female population of reproductive 
age in each village, together with males and females who have 
passed that age. The general information thus collected points the 
way to further enquiries into social and economic conditions possibly 


affecting the increase or decrease of population. 
K 
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In various parts of New Guinea missions are now supplying the 
Government with yearly statistics of births and deaths in villages 
under their control and these, together with general information on 
vital statistics collected by officials on patrol, enable the Government 
to watch generally the fluctuations in population. 

The object of special investigations is to locate areas in which 
populations are definitely declining and to record any ascertainable 
factors, so that consideration may be given to methods of dealing 
with the conditions in a practical way. 

Chief among the outstanding factors in the districts I have 
visited are disease and sickness. This is more clearly shown in the 
following abstract from an investigation in certain villages on the 
east coast of New Ireland. 

In 1929 the population of 35 villages within the area visited by 
medical patrols from Kavieng numbered 4,280—3,782 in the villages 
and 498 absent at work and school. Within two years there were 
417 deaths and 2509 births, indicating a loss to the population of 158, 
or approximately 17 per thousand annually. The average annual 
crude birth rate per thousand living during the period was 30, and 
the crude death rate 46. The annual infant mortality rate averaged 
108 per thousand children born during the period, and in addition 
120 per thousand of the living infants recorded on the 1929 census 
failed to survive lactation. The mortality during the last two years 
affected the various age groups as follows : 

People beyond reproductive age: 36%. 

People of reproductive age: 31%. 

Children between 2 years and 14 years of age: 7%. 

Infants under 2 years: 24%. Only 2% of natives engaged 
in indentured service died. 

It appeared from the general investigation that the mortality 
was due largely to epidemics, general sickness, and precarious food 
resources, which made life hard for women bearing and nursing 
children and led to exposure of infants, and it was thought that the 
mortality could be reduced by intensive medical supervision, a 
properly organized scheme for infant welfare, and the introduction of 
new food plants and instruction in scientific methods of cultivation, 
an organization which might in time stimulate a birth rate as well. 
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The full details of this investigation will be published later in the 
official anthropological report. 

Sufficient groundwork has been done in one or two of our districts 
for a systematic attack on depopulation, and I can think of no more 
suitable place for a scientifically controlled experiment than the east 
coast of New Ireland, where all the known factors, both physiological 
and psychological, appear to be operating. Experiences gained 
there could be usefully applied later to other parts of the Territory 
in need of treatment. 


E. W. P. CHINNERY 











DEPOPULATION AND ADMINISTRATION? 
By F. E. WILLIAMS 


EPOPULATION still has its problems for both pure and applied 
science. On the one hand we need further investigation and 
more decisive conclusions : this is the work of the scientist. On the 
other there is the utilization of all the findings which science has 
hitherto made: this is the work of the administrator. Their 
attitudes—in so far as they are exclusively one thing or the other— 
stand in striking contrast. The scientist as such takes a coldly 
disinterested view of the phenomenon and its causes. He does not— 
indeed, he should not—care whether the population dies out to a 
man ; and if it be his considered opinion that this will happen, he 
should incur no blame for saying so. The administrator on the 
contrary takes a warm interest in the preservation, not to say the 
welfare, of his people, and no such pessimism is allowed him. If he 
cherished the same dismal conviction he would be as ill-fitted for his 
post as the general who went into battle feeling sure of defeat. 
““ While there’s life there’s hope! ’”’ should be his motto; and only 
when the last surviving female native has passed the age of Sarah 
will he be excused from further effort. 

We have seen that it is the duty of the administrator to use all 
the help that science can give. The trouble is that the scientists 
are not yet in full agreement. Various investigators—not all of 
them scientists, perhaps—have their particular nut-shells in which 
the whole matter is contained ; and we may picture the administrator 
as drawing from a bag of assorted nuts, some of which are undoubtedly 
rotten. Among the sounder specimens some are of major, others of 
minor, importance: no one of them can be selected as solely 
responsible. We might, it is true, say that European influence at 





1Mr. Williams, Government Anthropologist of Papua, read this paper during a 
discussion on Population Problems of the Western Pacific at the Sydney meeting of 
the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, 
August, 1932. 
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large was the responsible factor. But we all, I take it, assume that 
Europeans have come to stay in the Pacific, so that to recommend 
their complete withdrawal, whatever its effect might be, is no 
solution of the problem before us. There are, then, quite a number 
of factors which have a demonstrable bearing on the problem ; 
and, while investigators and theorists contend among themselves, 
the administrator must do something about them. 

It is useful, I think, to divide the factors into two classes. 
There are on the one hand those which have come into operation 
since the advent of the Europeans. It is among these, if we make the 
usual assumption that depopulation has followed our advent, that 
we shall find the causes of actual decrease. For example, there are 
introduced disease ; recruiting and labour ; and the loss of interest 
in life, or the psychological factor. On the other hand, there are 
a number of influences, usually of long standing, which operate as 
checks. They cannot, if we stick to the abovementioned assumption, 
be made responsible for depopulation; but they have served and 
still serve to hold the population down. Under this second heading 
come native warfare, endemic disease, infant mortality, deficient 
food, and so on. 

It is the special point of this paper that the administrator must 
pay attention to all these factors, new and old, large and small. 
Instead of pursuing our military analogy, we may adopt another 
which in these times is more familiar, and think of the administrator 
as the manager of a great department store which is getting into 
difficulties. He must look round and start to economize. He will 
find and deal with the major causes of loss if he can, but he will not 
neglect the minor economies: he will scour every department and 
block up a score of little outlets, sources of wastage that do not matter 
in prosperous times, but which just make the difference now between 
solvency and insolvency. So by practising every possible economy 
the administrator may succeed in balancing his human budget. 

We may now consider some of the factors in turn, 
with the new, or post-European. Of these I am ready to believe that 
introduced disease is the most important, and consequently that 
depopulation is primarily, though, of course, not solely, a medical 
problem. Administration has to deal with it mainly through the 
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medical service, though in Papua at any rate the magistrate will be 
called upon to play his part in the control of epidemics, and he never 
ceases to be an amateur doctor and sanitary inspector. 


Incidentally, there is another duty of administration in this 
connection, viz. to further investigation from the medical standpoint, 
and this means not the manipulation of doubtless statistics but work 
in the field; a long stay in a typical area; laboratory facilities ; 
in short, a thorough-going survey by a conscientious and scientifically 
minded medical man. Such a man under such conditions might be 
able to study not only the incidence of disease, but also the problem 


of sterility in a way which is impossible for the ordinary 
anthropologist. 


Another factor which has been a good deal discussed is that of 
recruiting and labour away from home. This must have been a 
very serious drain in the days when it was not supervised. Nowadays, 
in the general interests of the native, it is rigidly controlled, and can 
no longer be regarded, in Papua at any rate, as a major cause of 
depopulation. But the administrator is aware that it may have an 
adverse influence, and consequently any district where depopulation 


is severe may be closed to the recruiter. This is one of the minor 
economies. 


I may now refer at somewhat greater length to what is called the 
psychological factor. There appears to have been a reaction from 
the opinion that this, viz., the loss of interest in life or the sense of 
‘* hopelessness and helplessness ”’ is the main cause of depopulation. 
But I would not go all the way with Dr. Cilento when he says that it 
“ belongs actually to the group of effects ” and is “ directly propor- 
tional to the degree of local disease prevalence.”? To take an 
extreme instance, it has frequently been found in Papua that a 
batch of prisoners from a distant part, although reaching gaol in 
good health and being well fed and treated there, may wilt so badly 
under the sense of hopelessness and helplessness that they have to be 
hurried home in order to save their lives. In lesser degree, I believe 
that some of our natives have been affected by a general listlessness 





*Causes of the Depopulation of the Western Islands of the Territory of New 
Guinea, 37. 
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and weakening of their will to live, and that their powers of resistance 
are correspondingly reduced. 

While it appears that the psychological factor may influence the 
death-rate, it is not so easy to see how it lowers the birth-rate. 
Rivers assumed that the connection lay in purposive restriction, 
but the suggested motive, viz., an unwillingness to breed children 
merely to work for the white man, savours of the intellectualistic 
fallacy. In my own investigations I have been unable to discover 
any general intention of race suicide, and in so far as purposive 
restriction is practised I believe it is actuated by selfish individual 
motives, and not by any regard for a future generation. 

The breeding of peoples under slavery might be expected to 
furnish some parallels, but I have been quite unable to get at any 
reliable information. The only book in which I can find a direct 
reference to the subject says, ‘“‘ The more they afflicted them, the 
more they multiplied and grew ”’ ; and it is nowadays the lament of 
the eugenist that, like the Israelites in Egypt, the depressed classes 
in civilization multiply all too quickly. Either these are false 
parallels or they do not bear out the theory. 

Whatever the cause of it, we are confronted by a low birth-rate. 
Purposive restriction remains @ priori a likelihood. But it is also 
possible that the absence of stimulation in the forms of dancing, 
feasting, and other kinds of social excitement may be against con- 
ception ; or again, there may be some more subtle influence at work, 
such as—-if I may venture an unflattering comparison—affects the 
breeding of certain animals in the zoo. On the whole, however, it 
seems that the connection between the psychological factor and a 
declining birth-rate has not been thoroughly established. 

It remains, however, for the administration to treat the psycho- 
logical factor with due respect. To check the practice of abortion 
as far as we can by close surveillance is worth doing, but it would 
not be going to the root of the problem. We must set about restoring 
the interest in life. Happily there are reasons concerned generally 
with the native’s welfare, apart from his mere survival, for treating 
the old customs with all possible sympathy ; and further, for provid- 
ing substitutes for those interests which he must perforce lose. Such 
substitutes are to be found, generally speaking, in work (profitable 
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and interesting work) ; in commerce ; in education ; in Christianity ; 
and, not least, in play. With these fresh interests the natives will 
recover their will to live, and, according to Dr. Rivers’ theory, their 
will to multiply. 

I am making no attempt to exhaust the list of new factors, 
some of which, like tinned meats, e.g. seem trivial in the extreme. 
But there is time to refer in passing to one such unimportant factor, 
viz., the wearing of European clothes. This, which is thoroughly 
objectionable on other grounds, may sometimes also be harmful to 
health. I do not imagine the harm to be very serious—in fact I 
think this ugly but comparatively innocent habit is made one of the 
scapegoats of depopulation. But the Papuan Government dis- 
courages it, and may even inflict penalties. Such measures, although 
of small importance, will be taken by a careful government in the 
interests of native health, and they contribute in a small way to 
the prevention of depopulation. 


There are two more of the new factors to which I will refer. 
The first is the high degree of masculinity, or surplusage of males. 
I place it among the new factors because Pitt-Rivers, who has made it 
his special subject, argues that it is ‘‘a recent phenomenon and 
concomitant with a decline in the total population.’’® The inference 
is that it has been caused by contact with the Europeans. Personally 
I find this hard to believe. But it is beyond doubt that a progressive 
surplusage of males is unfavourable to an increase of population ; 
and that it should be so is more a matter of simple arithmetic than a 
problem of biology or sociology. As for the cause of the masculinity 
itself, it may be a biological one, i.e. the sex-ratio may be an inherited 
character. If so, I presume it is at present beyond our control. 
But it may be a social cause, and we immediately think of female 
infanticide. So far, however, (I speak here for Papua alone) no one 
has discovered evidence that this is a custom of the country. It 
seems, then, that we can do little beyond exercising vigilance against 
possible female infanticide. 


Associated with the sex-ratio is the decline of polygyny. The 
missions, one and all, fight for monogamy ; but the relatively high 





3Clash of Cultures, 124. 
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birth-rate in the mission settlements would indicate that this kind 
of marriage is not necessarily inimical to increase. As for the 
Government, it has never taken action against polygyny, except only 
in the case of village constables, and there for special reasons which 
do not indicate a general disapproval of the custom. On the whole 
I cannot think that the decline of polygyny has been a very important 
influence in Papua. 

I may now pass on to consider the old, or pre-European, factors, 
which, while they cannot be said to have caused depopulation, are 
nevertheless instrumental in checking increase. 

We may begin with native warfare, not because it is the first in 
importance, but because it must be the first to receive attention 
from an administration. . No one can dispute that warfare acts as a 
check on population, and under native conditions, which were usually 
those of surprise and massacre, and where as many women were 
killed as men, the check must have been very considerable. The 
Government must regard pacification as its first duty, and its 
accomplishment prevents this serious waste of life. 

But then there arises a new difficulty : the psychological factor 
comes into play, and our natives languish because they have lost the 
most absorbing interest of their lives. This being so, it should be 
the aim of the Government to provide some substitutes. We have 
already seen what in general terms the substitutes are ; but special 
cases require special treatment, and here we must provide something 
exciting and something in which the competitive group spirit can 
express itself. It is to be found, perhaps, in the organized games of 
cricket and football, which—the latter especially—are often played 
with such commendable fury as to recall the head-hunters’ raid, 
without, as far as our records go, any heads being actually severed. 

As examples of old factors of minor, but not negligible, 
importance, I mention sorcery and sexual customs. Most natives, 
if asked to account for the present depopulation, will fall back on 
sorcery. We need not attach great importance to their explanation, 
but I feel sure that the constant fear of sorcery must, by reason of its 
depressing effect, be a highly unfavourable influence, especially in 
times of sickness, to say nothing of the crimes of violence perpetrated 
in revenge upon alleged sorcerers. While admitting that the belief 
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in sorcery does some good, I think that on the whole it does infinitely 
more harm, and we have here another reason for wishing it away. 


The other minor factor, viz., that of existent sexual practices, 
may have received more stress than it deserves, but it is not entirely 
devoid of importance. Once more these practices cannot account 
for recent decline ; but if we can point to any abuses, then we shall 
discover another of the minor contributory factors. Sticklers for 
the retention of native customs are always loath to admit that they 
have anything bad in them at all ; but there is more than a possibility 
that premature intercourse, for instance, conduces to sterility. One 
does not advocate undue interference with sexual customs, but we 
shall not do wrong to discourage the early consummation of child 
marriages, and generally the commencement of sexual relations 
before maturity. 

We may leave these minor factors, however, and pass on to 
three of real importance, viz., endemic disease, infant mortality, and 
the limitation of the food supply. 


The first of them, endemic disease, is not within my province, so 
I need do no more than mention it. Regarding the next, infant 
mortality, almost every investigator has been impressed by the 
extent of it. It is quite unnecessary to quote figures. Some few 
have minimized its importance. Pitt-Rivers, for instance, says he 
has “ definitely shown ”’ that infant mortality has ‘“‘ nothing to do 
with ’’* decline of population. From his point of view this is quite 
justifiable, for he is mainly endeavouring to discover the actual 
causes of depopulation, and it cannot be maintained that a high rate 
of infant mortality is among them, since it is presumably no higher 
than it used to be. But from the point of view taken up in this 
paper it is of the greatest importance. For here we have a serious 
leakage of life; and as the experience of every country where the 
effort has been made will demonstrate, it is a leakage that can in 
large measure be prevented. In Papua attempts are already being 
made by the missions, with Government assistance, to improve 
native obstetrics and to give elementary instruction in child welfare. 
We may not be so sanguine as the Rev. Durrad when he says (of 





*Ibid., 277. 
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the New Hebrides) that, ‘ If all the babies born were to grow up, 
these islands, instead of becoming more and more a wilderness, 
would soon be thickly populated ’’>; but if we can check this great 
wastage of child life we shall have made a substantial contribution 
to our problem. 


The last factor I shall attempt to deal with is that of limitation 
of the food supply. The native food supply is very much the same 
now as it used to be—possibly a little better—so that we cannot 
ascribe the present decline to a deficiency. But this is far from 
saying that the food supply cannot be improved ; and there is no 
doubt that such an improvement will open the road to an expansion 
of population. 

In point of variety and quality it is well known that the native 
relies mainly on root crops, coconuts, sago, pig, wallaby and fish ; 
and not all of these are plentiful in every district. It has been 
maintained that these show certain vitamin deficiencies, though 
until the wide variety of extras with which he can supplement his 
diet has been examined it seems that.such deficiency is not fully 
proved. But apart from this there is ample reason for encouraging 
the culture of new varieties, and for adding to the available meat 
supply. Among the possible new products I regard cereals and 
pulses as the most important. The establishment of cereal culture 
will mark a new epoch for the natives of Oceania. 


But it is rather the abundance of food that is our concern at the 
moment. It is difficult to apply the laws of optimum density and 
diminishing returns to Papua as a whole ; for in so many parts there 
are quantities of reasonably good land within reach which are never 
used. Nevertheless it is generally true that each group has a more 
or less restricted area beyond which it does not care to go; and it is 
certainly true that the native has been cultivating for untold genera- 
tions by the same primitive methods. Moreover, he is lazy ; or, if 
any object to that term, they will agree that he is at least not 
indefatigable. It appears then that the native has been hitherto 
putting forth as much effort as he cares to in the food quest. It is 
doubtful whether he will be persuaded to put forth more under his 





5Essays on the Depopulation of Melanesia, 16. 
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present system of horticulture. And already recurrent periods of 
scarcity show that his food is no more than enough. 

I shall not endeavour to make a strict application of the laws of 
optimum density and diminishing returns to native conditions. But 
I submit that the methods of the food quest must be so changed as 
to enable the native, with the same amount of work, to procure a 
greater abundance and better quality of food before we can look for 
any large increase of population. 

If I am correct in this then our course lies in the reform of 
agriculture or horticulture ; in teaching the use of tools, irrigation 
and draining, and the rotation of crops; in the domestication of 
animals ; and in the introduction of better products, notably cereals 
and pulses, which can be stored. I have elaborated, some time ago, 
this idea in a report to the Government : there is no space to enter 
into details here. But the main point is that agricultural or horti- 
cultural reform will give the native better food and a bigger supply 
of it ; and what is more it will provide a new interest in life to the 
native gardener. Altogether, I think it will do more than anything 
else to revive a failing population. 

I may be allowed very briefly to summarize. While there is still 
uncertainty as to the major causes of depopulation the administrator 
must neglect no factor which has a bearing on the case. Besides 
dealing with the new factors, such as introduced disease, labour, 
and the loss of interest in life, he must do all he can to remove or 
neutralize the old factors, such as endemic disease, infant mortality, 
and so on; and he cannot afford to overlook even the factors of 
admittedly small consequence. He must act on the principle that 
“ every little helps,” or that ‘no stone must be left unturned ” ; 
and while we are struggling with the boulders we may as well remove 
the pebbles. I have suggested very sketchily the measures by which 
some of these factors, large and small, may be dealt with; and I 
may conclude by repeating that in my opinion the last-mentioned, 
viz., agricultural and horticultural reform, offers the best hope of 
solving the problem. 


F. E. WILLIAMS 
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DEPOPULATION IN NEW ZEALAND! 
By T. WI REPA 


| DO not know anything about western Polynesia and the regrettable 

depopulation which is taking place there. The selection of the 
subject is a timely one, if the purpose underlying that selection were 
to give publicity to the sad fact of depopulation in order to arouse 
public interest in the direction of practical efforts to check it. I, as 
a member of a native race that has passed through many vicissitudes 
of experience, from cannibalism to civilization, will be disappointed 
if the discussion has no other object in view but its academic 
significance. 

Though not a western Polynesian, or a New Zealander who 
has sojourned in that region, my reading of the experiences and 
views of other observers, as well as my own intensive study of the 
conditions of my own race, have convinced me that there is no 
essential difference between the experience of one native race when 
introduced to civilization and that of another. 

My contribution to this discussion, then, will consist of a state- 
ment of those factors which for many years have contributed to the 
depopulation of our people and which may throw some light upon the 
problem before us. 

The depopulation of a region once the country of a virile savage 
race, resulting from contact with a civilized race, follows what must 
almost be regarded as a law of nature. Before the invasion of the 
country by Western civilization, let us say, the original inhabitants, 
in spite of their inter-tribal wars, had been healthy and had main- 
tained their normal ratio of increase. By the operation of the law 
of selection and rejection they had been rendered fit members to 
occupy, and thrive in, their own national territory. Their cultural 





1This paper was read as a contribution to the discussion on Population Problems 
of the Western Pacific at a joint meeting of Sections F, I, E and P (Anthropology, 
Medical Science, History and Geography) of the Australian and New Zealand Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, Sydney, 1932. 
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development had been slow, but entirely in accordance with the laws 
of progress that obtain among primitive races. 

The invasion of civilization introduces quite another and superior 
order of mentality, many centuries in advance of that of the savage. 
When that takes place, the savage, although it may take a few decades 
before he realizes it, will suddenly find his aboriginal environment 
become a new environment, in which he will be called upon to adapt 
himself anew in order to survive. For him the “old order has 
changed, giving place to new.” His old environment may be the 
neolithic period, and the new environment may be the age of elec- 
tricity. He will be suddenly projected across a gulf of time measured 
by centuries into an age where he finds himself a helpless individual 
in a glittering solitude. 

It will take him the best part of a century to realize the change, 
that is if by that time the majority of the race has been educated ; 
and during that period of time he will be unwinding the coils of 
nervous tissue which have bound his race into a cultural mass, from 
its infancy to its period of highest development—in the case of the 
Polynesian, the late stone age. And that coil cannot be unwound 
easily, or without the loss of much race vitality. In the process 
many national catastrophes succeed one another, so that from a fit 
unit he finds himself adjudged not only an unfit unit, but ruthlessly 
eliminated as unfit to survive nationally, in a world of great and 
powerful nations. 

The result of contact between a savage and a civilized race is 
often annexation and political protection of the former ; and annexa- 
tion and political protection have meant the surrender of the native 
culture, resulting, generally speaking, in the discharge and loss of 
much cultural energy and in mental deterioration. 

Amongst the manifold expressions or manifestations or results 
of this change is neglect or disregard of the laws of health, followed 
by reduced resistance to disease. 

In the case of our own race, the outlook in the closing decades 
of the nineteenth century was very grave indeed. The census 
returns of those periods showed a marked decrease in the number of 
our race, and the problem of its continued existence was then viewed 
with the deepest apprehension. In those years periodical visitations 
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of epidemic diseases, probably pneumonic influenza or enteric fever, 
regularly swept the country, carrying off many lives. 

The view held in those years as to the nearness of the Maori 
race to its final doom, total extinction, is pathetically expressed in 
the following passage from Pope’s Health for the Maon: “‘ It seems 
to be certain, that before the Pakeha came to New Zealand, the Maori 
people were becoming fewer in number every year. One moonlight 
night a gentleman was standing on the deck of a steamer that was 
lying in a harbour in the far north. The night was very calm and 
still; not a sound was to be heard, except the occasional splash of a 
fish playing on the top of the water, or the cry of some distant 
night-bird. It was like the stillness of death. A resident in the 
district—a Government Officer—who was well acquainted with the 
Maoris, came up to where the gentleman was standing. After gazing 
round for a few minutes, the newcomer said: ‘I can remember 
this shore and those hills, as they were thirty-five years ago, and the 
remembrance makes me sad. At that time there were villages here 
and there all along this beach, and knots of whares right up to the 
hill tops ; the whole place was alive with Natives; now they are 
all gone!’ If we think the matter over carefully, perhaps, we shall 
not find it so very hard to see why the Maoris were dying fast before 
the Pakeha came, and why they were for a long time afterwards 
becoming fewer and fewer every year.’’* That prognostication was 
inspired by the census returns of those years, which once reached as 
low as under 40,000. But in 1900 the figures had risen somewhat to 
43,143, including half-castes. This year (1932) the latest figures 
available give approximately 69,000. 


CAUSES OF MAORI DEPOPULATION 


In the case of our own race the causes of depopulation were 
undoubtedly war, pestilence, sterility, infantile morality, and loss 
of ancestral lands. 


War: 
The Maori, like all savage races that succeeded in keeping their 
places in the sun, down to the time they were discovered by 





*Revised edition, 1924, 24-5. Pakeha=white man. 
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Europeans, were a very warlike people. Their continued existence 
depended upon their success in war. On the other hand, many Maori 
tribes have been exterminated by war. In the year 1769 (the year 
of Captain Cook’s visit) their number was estimated at between 
150,000 to 200,000, so that any subsequent reduction in population 
between that date and 1840 must be credited to war. No doubt the 
inter-tribal struggles accounted for a considerable reduction in their 
numbers. Extermination of any given tribe does not really mean, 
however, the death by the hand of the enemy of every member of 
that tribe. It more often meant the decisive defeat of that tribe, the 
absorption of the remnants, and the substitution of the name of the 
conquerors as the tribal designation in place of that of the vanquished. 
Even in the case of the defeated Maruiwi and other aboriginal tribes 
we have genealogies showing that the present Maori are a mixture of 
the many stocks including Maruiwi, who at one time or another 
peopled Aotearoa (New Zealand). However, from the arrival of the 
Maori in New Zealand down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century there was slaughter enough, and that must have militated 
very materially against any substantial increase in population. 
But from the beginning of that century to about the middle of it, 
say 1835, the wars became more serious, and invasions and alliances 
for waging war upon distant tribes, on the slightest pretext, were 
quite common. This was the period of firearms. The allied 
expeditions of the North Auckland tribes and of the West Coast 
tribes are remembered for the great slaughter of their countrymen. 
Besides the slain, many men and women were carried away as slaves. 

The years between 1810 and 1835, then, are famous in our 
traditions as the period in which the lust for bloodshed became the 
ambition of the great chiefs of the Maori race. 

It was fortunate for the Maori that in the year 1840 the chiefs 
of our people, under advice from the missionaries, agreed to sign 
the famous Treaty of Waitangi, under which the sovereignty of 
Britain was accepted as the constituted central authority in place 
of the irregular mana of the chiefs. If that instrument had not been 
signed and law and order established, I shudder to think what would 
have happened to our people under the uncontrolled use of the gun. 
I believe they would have killed themselves out as did the Normans 
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in the Wars of the Roses. The motive of the so-called ‘‘ Maori 
Wars,” or the wars between the Maori and the pakeha, was, I believe, 
punitive, rather than territorial acquisition, so that mere slaughter 
was not a feature of them. 

Thus war, by killing many, and enabling the victors to enslave 
many more, contributed a very large share to the depopulation of 
our own land. 


Pestilence : 


Elderly Maori still speak of a pestilence which visited these 
islands many years ago. They call it rewharewha. I have not been 
able to identify this rewharewha from the resemblance of the word 
to the name of any epidemic known to modern medicine. It killed 
many people, both in the North and South Islands. The account 
furnished by the oldest Maori seems to point to the disease as measles 
or influenza. Its outstanding clinical feature was a high temperature 
which drove the sufferers to seek relief in cold water. The result 
of this treatment was disastrous and a death roll which far exceeded 
that of war has been reported by our elders. 

If rewharewha was an epidemic of measles its visitation must 
have taken place at the same period that it was introduced to the 
Fiji Islands, when 40,000 out of the 150,000 of the inhabitants died 
in four months. That was in the year 1875. 

Influenza at various times has taken a large toll of the population. 
In the year 1894 a very serious epidemic of this disease caused many 
deaths in the East Coast district. Again, the recent epidemic of 
malignant influenza (1918) caused many deaths in the Bay of Plenty, 
Hawkes Bay, and other Maori districts. 

Enteric fever is the infective disease of the Maori, and for 
obvious reasons. It is endemic in all Maori villages; and, in the 
past, sporadic outbreaks were very common. Thirty years ago the 
majority of the cases proved fatal, and so helped very considerably 
to raise the mortality curve of our race. But through the activities 
of the Health Department, by inoculation and the supply of trained 
nurses, the incidence of enteric fever is now very low. There is no 
doubt that in an ignorant community enteric fever can become a 
very fatal disease. 
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But of all chronic diseases I hold the view that tuberculosis 
exerts the most important influence upon the death rate of our people. 

I am personally enquiring into the incidence of this disease and 
its influence upon the mortality curve, in a district with a coast line 
of one hundred miles. So far I have discovered the important and 
gloomy fact that every family in the district carries the stigma of 
tuberculosis. 

I believe that tuberculosis is a very powerful contributing 


factor to the death rate of any people just emerging from savagery 
into civilization. 


Sterility : 

Sterility has played its unfavourable part in our vital statistics. 
I know many noble families that have become extinct as the result 
of sterility. Without elaborating the point, we have reason to 
believe that sterility is due to the prevalence of venereal disease, 
if not in this age, at least forty to fifty years ago. Even although 
surgical operations have shown that some cases of sterility are due 
to such pathological conditions as dermoid cyst of the ovary and other 
ovarian tumours and uterine fibroids, nevertheless, my firm belief 
is that venereal disease is the commonest cause of that unfortunate 
condition. I reserve my judgment on the point as to whether the 
venereal diseases were introduced by civilized hosts. 

Another form of this condition is the single-child sterility. Our 
genealogical trees distinctly show that in many lines of descent, for 
several generations, one name only appears in each generation. The 
explanation of this single child sterility, either actually or as repre- 
sented on the genealogical tree, is venereal disease for the former 
and tuberculosis for the latter. 

We have reason to believe, too, and statistics support that belief, 
that inbreeding is responsible for many cases of sterility. It is 
interesting that many Maori women barren to Maori husbands have 
borne children when mated to Europeans. 


Infantile Mortahty : 
Previous to the year 1897 the sad discovery was made that the 
death rate amongst Maori children was very considerable and 
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contributed in no small measure to the high mortality rate of our 
race. It must be remembered that the progress of the Maori people 
under the new regime of civilization is not even, some tribes being 
more forward than others. Even the advanced ones are not too 
ready to call in medical aid for their children, so how neglectful 
must the backward tribes be. The annual reports of the Health 
Department under this heading are now much more reassuring, 
although we still lose many babies annually from entirely preventable 
causes. 


In assessing the influence of the many contributing causes to 
the depopulation of any country infantile mortality and tuberculosis 
must occupy a very high place. War has ceased, and pestilence has 
been mastered ; but depopulation is still a fact of modern life in 
some islands of the great Pacific Ocean. 


Rural Depopulation : 


There is a depopulation not due to war, pestilence or famine, 
referred to by Oliver Goldsmith in his Deserted Village. A man of 
wealth has come and bought the village. The result is that the 
original inhabitants of the village migrate elsewhere, leaving the 
depopulated village in the exclusive possession of the moneyed lord 
and the very few persons in his employ. 


This same condition of things has obtained in Maoriland, 
especially in the fairer parts of it. The Government has bought the 
whole of a tribal estate. The tribesmen, finding themselves dis- 
possessed of their ancestral estate, although through a perfectly 
legitimate transfer, disperse amongst neighbouring tribes, and the 
tribe becomes extinct—at least as far as their own domain is con- 
cerned. In another case, the tribal land has been confiscated as the 
result of war, and not sufficient provision is made out of it for the 
remnants of the tribe and these wander from place to place, or may 
be allowed to live with their relatives of other tribes. That dis- 
possessed tribe may still go to swell the aggregate Maori population 
of New Zealand ; but from their point of view they have been forced 
to desert what they consider to be their traditional, therefore 
legitimate, breeding ground. 
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We have facts to prove that these dispossessed tribes do not 
breed as prolifically as they did in their traditional tribal habitat. 
And so, although in the total New Zealand population their names 
are included, it is still a circumstance to be regretted that their names 
have been blotted from the book of remembrance in the tribal lands 
which know them no more. 

The above, in my opinion, are the most powerful factors which 
contributed to the depopulation of our country. Some of these 
factors have ceased to operate, and some are still operating ; but the 
influence of these appears to be more than balanced by the survivals, 
as the last two census tables have shown a phenomenal increase. 
This increase of our population no doubt is due to the better education 
of our people, and their improved knowledge of, and regard for, the 
laws of health. 

If any section of the Polynesian race is to survive in the presence 
of a powerful civilized people, like the Anglo-Saxon race—at least 
in this age—it must embrace all the advantages offered to it, such 
as education and sanitation, and all that they mean. Ignorance and 
perpetuation of that ignorance is fatal to its progress, physical, 
mental, economic and political. 

In conclusion, although our Maori section of the Polynesian 
race is not yet completely out of the woods of ignorance and its sad 
concomitants, I take this opportunity on its behalf to make a gesture 
of continued friendship to our brothers of western Polynesia, 
and to wish that it will not be many years before their national 
health will improve. 


T. WI REPA 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Miss C. H. Wedgwood passed through Sydney in November on her way to 
New Guinea. Miss Wedgwood proposes to carry out field work on the island of 
Manam (Vulcan Island), near Madang, New Guinea. 

Mr. W. E. H. Stanner returned to Sydney in November from the Daly River, 
where he has been working for the last seven months. 

Mr. J. H. McDonald, District Officer, has returned to New Guinea after 
completing a special course in Anthropology in the University of Sydney. 

Mr. J. A. Todd has received a research grant from the Australian National 
Research Council, and will proceed to the vicinity of Moewehafen, New Britain, 
early next year. 

A research grant has also been made available for Mr. F. L. S. Bell. Mr. Bell 
intends to study the peoples of Emira and Mussau (Squally and St. Matthias Islands), 
New Guinea. 

Mr. Gregory Bateson, who for the past year has been working in the Middle 
Sepik area, intends to remain there for a further period. 

Dr. R. F. Fortune and his wife, Dr. Margaret Mead, have moved to Kenakatem, 
on the Yuet River in the Sepik district. 


Captain Hans Bertram, the German airman who was forced down and subse- 
quently lost in north-western Australia, has had much to say of the kindness shown 
him by the aborigines. In an address to the students of the University of Sydney he 
spoke of their resourcefulness and untiring devotion. When he was found by the 
natives he was utterly exhausted. An attempt was made to help him to struggle 
along to some place where better aid was possible, but the way proved too rough 
and the journey was abandoned for some days. The next trial was successful 
because in the interval the aborigines had constructed a smooth track for several 
miles through the bush. Every stone and irregularity had been cleared away, and in 
places the grade had been improved. Along this track the airmen were gently 
assisted, shuffling each between two strong and willing helpers. 

There was a possibility that a swift rescue might be managed if communications 
were established with Wyndham, 120 miles away, within a few days. The conditions 
did not daunt Captain Bertram’s “ uncivilized” friends. Two or three undertook 
to get to the port in time, and succeeded in accomplishing the seemingly impossible 
journey on foot in two and a half days. The following day a native took a further 
message and achieved the 120 miles in one and a half days ! 
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When the plane was abandoned the tribe was asked to watch that no harm befell 
it. Two and a half months later, when the plane was again visited, these black- 
fellows, almost destitute of food, were still on guard. 
Captain Bertram’s plain statement of facts carried in its tones a eulogy of his 
rescuers that needed no wealth of adjectives to support. 
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Sorcerers of Dobu. By R. F. Fortune. With an Introduction by B. Malinowski. 
George Routledge & Sons Ltd., London, 1932. Pp. xxviii+318. Price 
15/- (sterling). 

One of the great needs of anthropology at the present time is for monographs 
which shall interpret native custom as well as merely describe it, or at least will so 
indicate the interrelation of factors in the native life that some idea can be gained of 
the fundamental forces at work. This is the great merit of Dr. Fortune’s book, 
that, in giving ostensibly an account of sorcery as practised by the Dobuans he has 
incidentally, as it were, and as extra measure, described also their social organization, 
their gardening procedure, their sex life, their overseas exchanges. Moreover, on 
examination one finds that the mention of these aspects of the native culture is not 
irrelevant to the main theme, that each plays its part in developing the argument and 
filling out the picture. And all the time the reader is borne along by a style which 
though hardly classic in its contractions and unexpected parentheses is always 
vivid, forceful and expressive. The writer has acted upon the principle that books 
are first of all meant to be read and has given us a readable scientific treatise. 

The work of Dr. Fortune in Tewara, apart from being a tribute to his own 
efficient methods, is a vindication of the modern intensive technique of field research 
which takes as a sine qua non a competent grasp of the native language. We can 
only compliment the author upon a skill which gave him in three months such 
proficiency that he missed nothing that was said in an ordinary conversation, and 
in less than half a year enabled him to amass such a well-coordinated set of data. 
In collecting his information Dr. Fortune often followed that exceedingly fruitful 
style of inquiry which may be called the “ inquisitorial method.” In this the 
statements of an informant are accepted not as indicating what a situation in the 
native life actually is, but as giving his own reactions to the situation. The personal 
factor is taken into account in evaluating all data obtained ; no man’s words are 
taken at face value, but his possible motives, his kinship, friendship, jealousy, 
politeness and the like are all brought into the equation ; “ why he says it ” isgiven 
as a qualification to “ what he says.” The result is a richness in the final account,a 
flavour of reality, an absence of that naiveté and superficiality so often found in less 
alert descriptions of native custom. The inquisitorial method, however, is apt to 
suffer from the defects of its qualities. Its value depends upon the intimate know- 
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ledge which the inquirer has of the folk with whom he is dealing—not only of their 
general mode of life, but also of their domestic affairs, their personal character, their 
individual foibles. In all this Dr. Fortune gives us the feeling that he is rarely at a 
loss ; nearly always he is able to demonstrate his close acquaintance with his human 
material and his knowledge of how to turn even their passions to account. The 
information about sorcery gleaned from the cross-examination of Hill Man in the 
present book is a case in point. 


The book opens with a sketch of the social organization of the little community, 
wherein the susu, the matrilineal group of brothers, sisters and sisters’ children, is 
contrasted with the “ marital grouping” of husband, wife and children. Here 
with Dr. Malinowski in the Introduction one feels impelled to lodge a caveat against 
thislatterterm. It is inadequate to describe what is normally known as the individual 
family, and it suggests a general alignment by marriage of people throughout the 
community rather than a small unit as is described. But the author shows clearly 
how in the opposition between the village owners and ‘“‘those-resulting-from-marriage” 
lie jealousy, suspicion and hate, the seeds of sorcery, which thus is correlated with the 
basis of the very social structure. Incidentally the demonstration by Dr. Fortune 
of how evil magic arises from the natural expression of emotions akin to hatred 
reminds us of the similar conclusions of Dr. E. E. Evans-Pritchard from his material 
from the Azande of the Southern Sudan. From this point Dr. Fortune develops 
his theme well, so that one is given a very rich treatment of the whole subject, with 
the addition of much “ case material” to reinforce the general conclusions. It is 
indeed an admirable treatise on a difficult topic, carried out in a field which for the 
ordinary anthropologist might have been deemed exhausted long ago, after the work 
of Seligman, Armstrong, Jenness and Ballantyne, and above all of Malinowski. 

The book also contains some very useful contributions to general social theory, 
apart from its main theme, particularly in the sphere of kinship. The demonstration, 
for instance, of how with the same terminology quite different attitudes characterize 
the relations between near and distant kin, or between those on opposite sides of the 
family, is full and clear, while the resolution of kinship in terms of locality, which 
emerges from his argument, draws attention to an important social factor which is 
too often neglected. There are, however, certain points of detail which seem to need 
further explanation. The filiation of magic is theoretically indirect, 7.e. it should 
be taught by a man to his sister’s son. Often, however, from parental affection it is 
taught by him to his own son as well, a bifurcation of the inheritance which is termed 
by Dr. Fortune “ very horrifying and subversive.’ Subversive it may well be, but 
why horrifying? This is not made at all clear. The author likens the magic to the 
goodwill of a business, or a peer’s title, indivisible on transference except by fraud. 
But if he had likened it to a set of recipes, or of performing rights, the sale or gift of 
which need not give exclusive possession to a single person, he might have given a 
nearer analogy. On the author’s own showing though in theory the magic should 
be transmitted im toto and to one person the Dobuan takes such duplication calmly 
enough, and there is actually a regular mechanism for securing to the sister’s son any 
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portion of the knowledge which he may have missed. Since then the native regards 
the partial transmission to a man’s son “ nonchalantly, as he does all established 
custom,’”’ the suggestion of horror as present either to the native or to the 
anthropologist is surely overdrawn. 

Perhaps it is the dictum of nonchalance towards established custom which is 
at fault. Otherwise, why do we hear of the jealousy of Boundary Man at seeing his 
father’s status and lands go to the latter’s sister’s son, the rightful owner? This 
procedure is at the root of the native custom, and Boundary Man might be expected 
to accept this exclusion from his putative patrimony as a matter of course, especially 
since he himself is always taught to look to another man, his mother’s brother, for 
his own inheritance. The inconsistency of such contrasted remarks is a small 
matter, but it illustrates the danger of slipping over imperceptibly from observations 
of how the native acts to statements of how he feels, which have not the same empirical 
foundation. But we must not begrudge the author his description of how the youth 
ripe for marriage is constrained to accept his fate—a piece of psychological material 
turned to excellent account. 

Again, the old convention is followed of talking of kindred as if every family 
produced only singletons. To speak of “the sister’s son,” e.g. simplifies the 
exposition, but leaves several questions in doubt. For instance, when a man dies 
his sister’s son is said to inherit his name and goods and be called “ father ’’ by the 
dead man’s children. What happens when there are several sisters’ sons is not 
explained—to what extent there is apportionment, or if selection, on what principles. 
Statements such as the following are not precise: ‘‘. . . only the true sisters of the 
dead, their children and their daughters’ children are allowed to use the name in 
addressing the dead man’s sister’s son”’ (p. 14). Further, the data given regarding 
the transmission of magic leave some practical questions unanswered on this head. 
We are told that a man gives his magic to one only of his sister’s sons (or own sons, 
maybe), and that brothers do not give magic to each other. We are then left 
wondering whether the younger male members of a family are entirely deprived of 
magic, whether they fee practitioners for their garden ritual, or what is done to repair 
the breach in their resources. Moreover, other adjustments to be made when nature 
has not provided an equivalent number of heirs and devisors are not discussed. 

There are other matters in the book on which more information would be 
acceptable. For instance, since the wind magic is the property of women, is there 
no attempt on the part of the men to conciliate them and influence them to send 
good winds and forward their expeditions? Is this left only to chance and malice? 

The description by an eye-witness (“ Christopher ”) of a performance of black 
magic is one of the most vivid and circumstantial of this vada type of procedure 
which has come to hand. Dr. Fortune, though he does not specifically state his 
view, appears to hold that the person challenged is really rendered incoherent and that 
the essential elements involved are a hypnotic imposition by the sorcerer and an 
extreme suggestibility on the part of the victim. But it still remains to be proved 
that these effects really follow from the sorcerer’s performance. Christopher's 
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account cannot be taken as definite evidence. Several of the incidents he asserts 
he saw—the magical cutting open of the body and extraction of the entrails, for 
instance—certainly have no foundation in fact, while his statement that he and the 
sorcerer were invisible must also be discounted. Hence there is no surety that his 
description of the reaction of the victim is any more credible; it may well be a 
powerful effort of the imagination, stimulated by strong emotion. Dr. Fortune 
himself notes elsewhere that, “‘ quite surely the faith in the force of magic is such that 
it is really a faith which is impervious to individual experience, or individual concep- 
tions of proof in ordinary secular affairs’ (p. 149). To base on an account which 
is manifestly inaccurate in some of its details a comparison between vada and Arctic 
hysteria is surely somewhat uncritical. Christopher’s story is evidence of his own 
suggestibility rather than that of the alleged victim of the magic. In bringing 
together similar material from other areas the author might have referred also to the 
account given by Dr. Ivens of the vele in Guadalcanal, known as hele in south Malaita, 
which belongs to the same genus as the vada. Further research in this Solomon 
Island area may soon bring to light fresh data which will help to clarify the general 
problem. 

It may not be out of place to touch upon a couple of points of detail in the book 
which appear to have been overlooked. Adequate rendering of native concepts is 
often difficult, but is it necessary to speak of “‘ Boundary Man, male or female ”’ ? 
And it is inaccurate to describe Cordyline terminalis as a variety of croton (p. 115), 
though both are certainly used ceremonially in the Western Pacific. 

But mention of these various matters does not detract from the merits of the 
book, which is packed with interesting material. If one had to commend any sections 
more than others, then those dealing with the economic exchanges and the ula, as 
well as with the terminology and functioning of the kinship system, should certainly 
be noticed. The whole is a well-argued piece of work, full of stimulus, a product of 
sound methodology and a quick perception of relevant detail. 


RAYMOND FIRTH 


Langue d’Uvea. By Mgr. Bataillon. P. Geuthner, Paris, 1932. Pp. viii +640. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution made by missionaries to the study of native 
peoples is in the sphere of language. Favoured by opportunities of long residence 
and intimate personal contact in acquiring the native tongue in fullness of detail, 
they have in many cases utilized these opportunities admirably, and were it not for 
their painstaking efforts Oceanic linguistics would be lacking some of its most 
important material. One has only to mention the work of Hazlewood in Fiji, Pratt 
in Samoa and Grésel in Futuna, or most important of all, the Maori dictionary of the 
Williams family and the comprehensive Melanesian studies of Codrington to indicate 
how great is the debt anthropology owes to the missions. 

The present work is another of the same type. It is essentially a monument 
to the labourers of Mgr. Bataillon, one time Apostolic Vicar of Central Oceania, 
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who arriving in Uvea in 1837 studied the language of its people for the remaining 
forty years of his life. The result is a rich volume of over six hundred pages, consisting 
of a short grammatical introduction, a major section of Uvea-French dictionary, 
and a supplementary section of French-Uvea-English dictionary. 


According to the introduction of Mgr. Patrick O’Reilly the Uvea tongue finds 
its nearest important analogy in that of Tonga, of which it is only a variant, but 
embodies certain Melanesian elements, notably in its vocabulary. It is then described 
as a “‘ frontier language.’ It seems to the present reviewer that as our knowledge 
of the linguistics of Polynesia and Melanesia extends terms of this type will be 
abandoned. They rest upon the concept of a “ pure” or “ original” Polynesian, 
which is really an illusion. Just as several elements have undoubtedly entered into 
the racial composition of the Polynesian folk so also with their language. Every 
dialect, whether in the west, the centre or the south, is the result of fusion and 
interaction either in the remote or the historic past, and no one form of the speech 
deserves priority or the label of purity more than another. All have a common 
basis, but each is an autonomous form varying according to local conditions and 
cultural influences. The term “ Polynesian” in language as in physical characters 
should denote a norm, a set of general features noted by observation as common to 
all the peoples of the area, not a type given by any one people in whose purity the 
others share in less and less degree. To speak of a dialect, then, as being a wider 
variation than usual from the norm which it helped to build is permissible ; to regard 
it as a divergence from a true stock existing in another island group is to misprize it. 
Here, however, we may take it that Mgr. O’Reilly is simply presenting us with a 
statement of the complexity of the Uvea linguistic origins. He proceeds further 
to anticipate possible criticism of defects in Mgr. Bataillon’s work by pointing out 
that in the middle of the last century the scientific study of linguistics had not 
advanced far, and that the author could justifiably be allowed ignorance of modern 
technique of presentation. Thus the imperfect phonetic system—the use of the 
symbol g and the author’s remarks thereon ; his obscurity in the use of the double 
vowel—and the casting of the grammatical system in the mould of the Indo-European 
language—the inclusion of ablatives, for instance—must be excused, as also the 
omission of any satisfactory discussion of the aspects of the verb. As his introducer 
says, Mgr. Bataillon did not have his eyes open to such things. While admittedly 
we are disarmed by this plea, there are nevertheless some aspects of the work on 
which comment is not unjust. A great linguist would have found in Uvea material 
for a re-orientation of the ideas then current. 

From the scientific point of view the French-Uvea-English portion of the 
dictionary is unimportant (though one can grant its usefulness to those who wish to 
learn the native tongue, for whom the book was primarily compiled). In place of 
this, one would have liked to see a fuller set of examples illustrating the use of words, 
of which the interpretation is often meagre. The classification of the material could 
also have been improved by grouping together obvious derivatives of a word, the 
transitive (passive) with the intransitive (active) form, for instance, and the causative 
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with its principal. A solid list of the latter (beginning with faka) under the letter F 
seems superfluous. 

The general features of the dialect emerge clearly from the brief grammatical 
and syntactical introduction : the distinction between a and o on much the same 
principles as in Maori (did Mgr. Bataillon have Williams as his model ?) ; the decimal 
system of numeration ending at 1,000 with words of indeterminate significance for 
larger numbers ; dual and plural personal pronouns with inclusive and exclusive 
forms—it is interesting to note that m has replaced the common ¢ in the third person ; 
also that kita, sometimes impersonal, is here given an intimately personal significance. 
The ordinary “‘ tense signs ’’ of the verb are the particles e, kua and ne, but these are 
classified as prepositions and the general account given of the verbal forms is 
unsatisfactory and possibly incomplete. The precise function of the verbal prefixes, 
as fe, or suffixes, as akt, is not clearly explained. 

The book as a whole is a valuable contribution to the study of Polynesian 
linguistics, but the greatest benefit will be derived from it by the readers who already 
possess a working knowledge of one or more of the dialects. 

RAYMOND FIRTH 
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POLYNESIA 


Was the Double-Outrigger known in Polynesia and Micronesia? By J. Hornell. 
Journal of the Polynesian Society, XLI, 1932, 131-143. 


Various early records have led writers to suppose that the double-outrigger 
was known in this area. In this paper the early records are carefully examined, and 
the conclusion is drawn that, with the possible exception of the Pelew Islanders, 
neither the Polynesians nor the Micronesians have ever had double-outriggers. 


Polynesian and Oceanic Elements in the Chimu and Inca Languages. By F. W. 
Christian. Journal of the Polynesian Society, XLI, 1932, 144-156. 


Because he finds that a couple of dozen words from certain South American 
languages are similar to Polynesian words the author of this paper concludes that 
race contact has taken place. It is impossible to take this conclusion seriously 
because no attempt has been made to show any similarity of grammatical structure. 


Note on Inscribed Tablets from Easter Island. By S. H. Ray. Man, XXXII, 
1932, 192. 

A short paper on the interpretation of an inscribed tablet from Easter Island 
preserved in the Musée des Sacrés-Cceurs de Picpus, at Braine-le-Comte, Belgium. 
Mr. Ray compares some of the characters with the native text as collected and 
translated by the late Bishop Jaussen. As Mr. Ray points out, the tablet with its 
characters is a mnemonic device rather than an integrated piece of script. The 
article is accompanied by a full-page plate of the tablet. 


Maori Decorated Sinkers. By V. F. Fisher. Records of the Auckland Institute 
and Museum, I, 1932, 163-167. 


A description of ornamented fishing weights in the Museum collection. 


Songs of the Polynesian Voyagers. By J. F. Stimson. Journal of the Polynesian 
Society, XLI, 181-201. 


Two songs recorded during the recent expedition of the Bishop Museum to 
Tuamotu. 
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The Knowledge and Use of Iron among South Sea Islanders. By T. A. Rickard. 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, LXII, 1932, 1-22. 
A summary of this paper was published previously in Man, and noted in Oceania, 


MELANESIA AND NEW GUINEA 


A New Musical Instrument from Papua. By Geoffrey Christian. Man, 1932, 83. 

The author describes the novel but effective method of producing “ a concord 
of sweet sounds’ used by the Menada Kukukuku natives of the upper reaches of 
the Purari River, at the head of the Gulf of Papua. The “ instrument” might be 
termed a drum. The tympanum is a disc of hardwood some three inches thick and 
three to four feet in diameter. Several men balance it on their toes or knees and hold 
it against their depressed abdominal walls. The distended lungs act as resonators, 
and by tapping the disc with a stone headed hammer, a “ deep booming sound ” 
issues from the open mouths of the human sounding boxes. The players appear 
to be under some kind of ritual seclusion. 


Physiological Paternity in the Trobriands. By G. A. Gaskell. Man, 1932, 66. 


Pigs, Papuans and Police Court Perspective. By B. Malinowski. Man, 1932, 44. 

Professor Malinowski’s reply to the statement that the Trobriand Islanders are 
not ignorant of the physiological facts of paternity (noted Oceania, II, 372). He 
shows conclusively that Mr. Rentoul’s facts in no way prove that the natives have 
any knowledge of the true réle of the father in procreation. 


Economic Life of Melanesia. By C. H. Wedgwood. Man, 1932, 117. 

Notes on a paper read before the Sociological Research Committee of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute. The types of food-getting activities, the non-food- 
producing types of activities, the organization of labour, and the ownership and 
distribution of goods are discussed. Miss Wedgwood criticizes the criteria on which 
Hobhouse based his stages of economic development. She is of the opinion that the 
data available are at present too meagre to be of much use as a basis for generalization. 


Folk Stories from the Northern Solomons. By B. Blackwood. Folklore, XLIII, 
1932, 61-96. 

This article presents culture hero stories, stories of origins and of the dead, and 
various natural history stories collected in the northern islands of the Solomon 
group. No sociological analysis is made, but parallels are drawn from other 
Melanesian areas. 


The Music System of the Fijians. By Keith Kennedy. Mankind, I, 1931, 37-39. 


Brief notes on the Fijian tetrachordal scale, and on the chorus singing of the 
natives. 
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A Fijian Yaqona Ceremony. By Keith Kennedy. Mankind, I, 1931, 59-61. 
A description of the drinking of kava at Naweni. 


Flints in the South-East Solomon Islands. By W.G. Ivens. Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, LXI, 1931, 421-424. 

Flint Tranchets in the Solomons and Elsewhere. By H. S. Harrison. Journal of 
Royal Anthropological Institute, LXI, 1931, 425-434. 


The use of flint implements in the Solomons appears to have been more general 
in the remote past than at the time of the first European contact. Dr. Ivens discusses 
the problem of why polished stone tools took the place of those made from flint. 
Dr. Harrison describes a number of old flint implements. 


The Place of Vui and Tamate in the Religion of Mota. By W.G.Ivens. Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, LXI, 1931, 157-166. 


Dr. Ivens discusses the differentiation between ghosts (¢amate) and spirits (vui) 
in the beliefs of the people of Mota in the Banks Islands. He demonstrates what he 
considers to be the relation of these beings to the Sukwe club and the Tamate societies. 
He appears to find the progenitors of some of the vui and tamate in a set of hypothetical 
immigrants. One cannot fail to admire the facile mental conjuring which enables 
Dr. Ivens to form his conclusions, but surely speculation and inference are scarcely 
adequate as a basis for the positive dictum that the stories told about Kwat, one of 
the vui, which, “ are on all fours with the Polynesian stories of Maui, all. . . have to 
do with culture heroes who were certainly men in origin.” 


Natural and Supernatural. By A.M. Hocart. Man, XXXII, 78. 


Mr. Hocart refutes the suggestion that the peoples of Eddystone and the Fiji 
Islands do not, or cannot, distinguish between natural and supernatural. He gives 
examples from both regions which appear to show fairly conclusively that the native 
has a very real idea of the antithesis involves in the conceptions of ‘‘ human and 
kalou or spiritual ” or “‘ mana and ordinary.” He points out that the chief difficulty 
in connection with this matter is the translation of a native term by a European one, 
which although similar in meaning, has “ implications which are not in the mind of 
any South Sea Islander.” 


A Prehistoric Sherd from the Mailu District, Papua. By A. C. Haddon. Man, 
XXXII, 1932, 136. 


A description of the fragment of what was apparently a large pot. This fragment 
is ornamented with a design entirely different from those used nowadays by the people 
of the Mailu area. Dr. Haddon gives descriptions of the two main varieties of 
decoration on old pottery found in Papua. 
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The Notion of Maja in the Jabem Language of N.E. New Guinea. By St. Lehner, 
Lutheran Missionary, Finschhafen, New Guinea. (Translated from the 
German.) Journal of the Polynesian Society, XLI, 121-130. 

A discussion of a native concept, which, roughly speaking, is that of a sense of 
shame due to some departure from customary or prescribed conduct. Here is just 
another instance of the impossibility of making a short yet adequate translation of 
the native term for a native concept. The author realizes this, and in proof that the 
concept has not always the same precise shade of meaning, gives a series of examples 
of situations and behaviour involving maja. These he analyzes briefly, though with 
considerable insight. He finds that there are three principal grades of maja, increas- 
ing in intensity from a modest shyness through a deeper disturbance of feeling to a 
degree of shame and resentment which can only be assuaged by an expiatory gift, 
as of a pig. 

It is encouraging to the anthropologist to find that, ‘‘ The aim of missionary 
endeavour should not be to destroy the feelings associated with maja, but to sublimate 
them.” On the other hand, this short survey is marred by an underlying conviction 
that native custom is somehow intrinsically bad, relative to white culture. It is in 
the moral sphere more particularly that the missionary is unable to free his judgment 
from absolute standards. In this article there is little attempt to realize that although 
all morals are not as ours, this does not prevent them from being any less real in their 
proper context. 


The Wake of the Southern Cross. By Cecil Wilson. John Murray, London, 1932. 
Pp. xii+254, with 12 photographs and a map. 

These quite readable reminiscences of a sometime Anglican Bishop of Melanesia 
contain some account of the peoples of the New Hebrides, Banks, Torres, Tikopia, 
Santa Cruz, Reef and Solomon Islands. 

The work is obviously intended primarily for popular circulation, and the 
ethnographical data presented are at best sketchy and very often factually inaccurate. 
For the anthropologist its chief interest lies in its exposition of the attitude of a 
fairly broadminded missionary to native custom. Dr. Wilson is ever ready to make 
an endeavour to see good in native practices, but his deep-seated, and without doubt 
sincere, conviction of the unmitigated good which must follow from the uplifting of 
the heathen prevents him from attaining any real evaluation of native culture. 


String Figures from British New Guinea. By W. E. Rosser and J. Hornell. Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, LXII, 1932, 39-51. 
Description of twenty Papuan string figures. 


Sex Affiliation and its Implications. By F. E. Williams. Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, LXII, 51-82. 

A description of the social organization of the natives of the Sogeri district, 

inland from Port Moresby, Papua. The system of descent is peculiar in that the 
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male children belong to the social group of the father, while the female children belong — 
to the group of their mother. Yet apparently every group contains both males and © 
females! Mr. Williams does not explain how this comes about. A good deal more 
information is required before the system can be understood. 


An Investigation of the Thought of Primitive Children, with Special Reference to 
Animism. By Margaret Mead. Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, LXII, 173-190. 

From a study in Europe and America the conclusion has been drawn that the 
thought of children is characterized by anthropomorphic interpretation. Dr. Mead 
set out to test this conclusion with regard to the children of Manus. She found 
that it was not valid, the spontaneous animism of the children being less than that 
of the adults, and therefore concludes that the anthropomorphic interpretations of 
our children are determined only by culture. 





ERRATA 


Oceania, III, 107, line 17—for “ north-,” read “ nor.” 
Oceania, III, 109, line 17—for “ three,”’ read “ tree.” 











